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Let us tell you 


Why the O. Ames shovéls ave far m- 
perior in every particular towhowdils éf.any 
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and instructive booklet 
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and construction 
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Favors the Rhode Island Red 


MRS E. S. STARR, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J 
* 


The Plymouth Rock is not the best 
variety of fowl for southern New Jer- 
sey conditions. Few however, nteal- 
ize ‘this untid they have found a bet- 
ter variety. It is too long coming 
into profit as a layer, it is not ready as 
a broiler youn genough and it goes 
out of profit in this stage too quick- 
ly. Fer a wheat growing country or 
where fat hens are desired, it will do 
well enough; but where corm i; the 
staple, as in ‘Cape May county, laying 
usually ends with the second season. 

The Rhode Island Red is a com- 
paratively new breed for this sec- 
tion. More than any other breed 
seems likely to meet the require- 
ments for best money getting at least 
cost. With it, however, selection is 
necessary. It is provinz an early and 
a good winter layer and when fed on 
corn it does not run too much to fat. 

Where broilers are the business, 
the exceedingly tender skin makes 
dressing difficult and to these accus- 
tomed to the bright yellow skin of 
the Plymowth Redck, the ‘crimaon 
tinge is sohjectionable at first, but 2 
cross with either the Plymeuth Back 
will correct both faults and still keep 
the good points. A strong paint in 
favor of ithis ‘bree@ as a ‘broiler is 
that the chicks come to marketabie 
weight before beginning feather 
growth, they thus -brimg thé best 
prices. The ‘flesh is ‘then stili pinmp 
with the material in iit that goes to 
make feathers and the fowls have at 
that time cest the leust to rear. 


Protect the Young Birds 


A very serviceable pullet shelter 
is made from two shoe cases, a strip 
of muslin and some stakes. In the 
illustration one side of the canopy 
is indicated by a dotted line so the 
interior of a box and the board at the 
top are visible. The top board is 54 
inches long and as wide as the boxes, 
or in place of one board two strips 
can be nailed at each side as sug- 
gested by the lines drawn ove~ one 
box. Three perches are cut from old 
broom handles and arranged inside 
each box as shown. The bottom ons 
is nearer the front of the box, while 
the top one is closer to the back as 
shown by the nail heads at the sides 
of the boxes. 

The awning of unbleached mus- 
lin 7 feet long and 54 inches wide is 
drawn over the top board and made 
fast to stakes, which in turn are 
stayed with guy ropes and stakes 
driven close to the ground. This 
shelter affords a shady spot during 
the heated part of the day, and at 
night the pullets can jump up on the 
perches. [If it is desirable to shut 
them in at night a door can be 
hinged to one side of the box. This 
can be of slat so as to keep enemies 
out but admit air. Shoe boxes can 
be had for 10 or 15 cents each, and 
including the cost of the muslin, 50 
cents will cover the expense of this 
shelter. 


Wrinkles in Goose Growing 


LAURA. EK. KUNKLE, OHIO 








from personal ex- 
I would 
just as 


In speaking 
perience of raising geese 
say it is a science 
well as any kind of poultry 
raising I have tried. Letting the 
geese raise themselves according to 
their own nature I have found that 
they will do some very silly things; 
for instance, stand by their mother 
and drown in a rainstorm when the 
old goosé would gladly shelter them. 
Geese always do best with a goose 
mother for me, but they must be 
kept out of the rain as water is fatal 
to them, Not uwatil they are about 
six weeks old can they stand much 
of it. 

I have raised goslings in brooders, 
and would do this altogether were it 
not for their tendencies to stray off. 
A goose mothe- will keep her brood 
together, but wher the goslings -hawve 
no mother they will separate end 
sometimes stray a great way Yrom 
home and be unable to find their way 


back. Last spring I had a small rat- 
proof house built especially for rais- 
ing geese. The mother goose is con- 
fined with.her family at night and on 
rainy Gays. Next spring I intend put- 
ting a brooder in this heuse and 
teaching the geslings to go into it 
while ¢he mother goese stays in the 
house. In this way she can care for 
a large flock of youngsters. 

I use but one goose for raising my 
fiock and whenever I give her a 
bunch of mewly hatched -goslimgs she 
hails them with @elight and gives 
them a hearty welcome, ond by the 
middle of June her family .is of ali 
sizes. Goslings will grow well on 
grass alone, especially on clover, but 
will do much better if fed once a day 
with all the cracked corn they will 
eat. I have never seen an overfed 
gosling; yet goslings will fill their 
necks until they must crane to get it 
down, take a drink, then eat some 
more. 

Many people are realizing the profit 
in raising heavy geese, as they are 
worth more a pound than the lighter 
breeds and every year there is more 
@emand for the Toulouse. 





Lots of Eggs From Good Hens 


A WOMAN SUBSCRIBER, MAINE 


My flock of hens is bred for lays 
ing qualities and not for feathers. It 
has been said one reason why the 
Rhede Island Red is not more popu- 
lar is because it is not uniform in 
color. Ofcourse, a flock of hens 
uniform in color is more desirable to 
look upon, but it is the egg producers 
I most desire. I do not winter any 
hens over one year old. I keep them 
laying well through the winter, and 
through the spring, say in May and 
June, as fast as they are broody t 
dress and sell them for a fairly good 
price as dressed fowls are not as 
plentiful then as later in the summer 
and autumn. [ select the male birds 
from a flock of a good laying strain 
and never keep them more than one 
year. In so doing I have secu~ed an 
excelient strain of blood that proves 
its worth in the egg basket. 

All my chicks are hatched under 
hens, believing natural much better 
than artificial methods of hatching 
eges. We have a building separate 
from our henhouse where I remove 


the chicks when about 36 hours old. I - 


put the hens under separate racks 
made of laths or something similar 
and keep them confined there with 
about 25 or 30 chickens to each hen, 
giving the chickens liberty to run in 
the yard when they please. The 
yard is about 20x20. I have now 140 
chicks all in good, healthy condition: 
My loss has been only 10 or 12. 

Until they are about three weeks 
old I feed them almost entirely on 
chick feed and breadcrumbs, keeping 
Sweet milk by them constantly. After 
they reach this period I began to feed 
hominy meal and a small quantity 
of bran mixed. Once a day I mix in 
about one tablespoon of sulphur, 
which I think keeps them healthy. 
Besides the wet mash [I feed wheat 
or wheat screenings which they like 
very much. The yard ts wholly in, 
closed with wire, the top being cov- 
ered over to protect them from the 
hawks which are rather nrmerous 
here.“ I feed the chicks cut grass 
every day and do not let them run at 
large until the middle or last of June. 

In September when the pullets be- 
gin to develop into hens I feed dry 
mash; keep it by them all the time, 
besides feeding some kind of dry 
grain as wheat, barley and cracked 
corn. In treating my hens in this 
way I expect good results from them 
during the winter. My 32 -pullets 
hatched in April, 1909, began to lay 
in October, and some days I would 
gather 28 eggs in one day from their 
pen, quite frequently from my pen 
of 10 yearling hens IE would gather 
eight eggs a day. in selecting my 
fleck for winter I get as many as ¥ 
can to winter, from the best pullets 
in the flock and sell those that I do 
mot care to keep or rather those [I 
cannot keep for lack of reom. Those 
I sell almost always prove to be as 
ood as those kept. 


.birds as those 


WOMAN’S DEFTNESS WITH POULTRY. ~ 








MES B. F. WILCOXON, POLK COUNTY, IA 


I consider that ducks may te made 
& profitable source of revenue to 
farmers who give careful attention to 
the work. As knowledge increases, 
the scope of operations may be ex- 
tended. The beginner shov!d start 
modestly ani increase his plants as 
his knowledge widens. The average 
farmer has all the facilities for rais- 
ng a goodly number of ducks and 
may with little outlay add consider- 
able to his income. 

It is not at all necessary that ducks 
should have access to water to be 
‘aised successfully. In my experience 
I find they grow and thrive as read- 
ily without as with it. There are 
pienty of successful plants where 
thousands of ducks are raised an- 
nually without water excepting for 
drinking. It has been * matter of 
much dispute as to which is the best 
way to grow. ducks. All raisers allow 
their breeders the freedom of a pona 
or stream. Others allow their grow- 
ing stock intended for market free 
access to water until they are eight 
weeks old, when the birds are penned 
and fattened. On the other hand 
there are raisers who have no water 
excepting that from wells. They are 
just as successful and raise -s many 
who have the water. 
The only noticeable difference be- 
tween upland and water ducks is that 
the latter have prettier and cleaner 
piumage. 

The food of the duck is both vege- 
table and animal in nature. In the 
wild state the duck gets its food from 
the brcoks and marshes. This con- 
sists of smali fish, water insects, etc. 
When the birds are raised in confine- 
ment this diet must in a measure be 
imitated to get the most satisfactory 
results. The duck has no crop. Its 
food passes directly from the throat 
to the gizzard. As a consequence the 
food must be in a soft, mushy state. 
Too much hard food, such as grain 
does not agree with ducks, which 
cannot be made to thrive when so 
fed. Whie some raisers use a small 
allowance of grain, others do not, 
and it has not been proved to be of 
any advantaze to feed grain. Soft food 
is the natural diet. It may be imi- 
tated’ with grasses, vegetables and 
animal food. 

The proper selection of food is ex- 
tremely important to secure the rapid 
growth of the duck and the ingre- 
dients must be such as will form a 
well-balanced and substantial ration 
As a whole, it may be said that the 
rations used by the largest duck rais- 
ers are essentially the same, differing 
only in proportions used in mixing. 
Investigation shows the real value of 
food to be the same for producing 
rapid growth and early development. 
The ducklings grow twice as rapidly 
and are much heavier eaters than the 
ducks, dnd -to -produce best results 
the food must be such as may be 
easily assimilated. 

Pure water is of the greatest im- 
portance for ducklings. It is often 
a good plan to give water before 
feeding. Let the ducklings find water 
fountains as soon as they are placed 
in the obrooder. Water to drink 
should be kept before the little birds 
all the time, as they will drink and 
waste a good deal. It is absolutely 
necessary to their digestion that they 
have water close at hand Uniess 
ducklings have an opportunity to 
rinse their bills and nostrils thor- 
oughly and frequently, they may suf- 
fer from having these opening= 
clogged. 
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Tribute te Corn—James G. Bisine 
once said: “Corn wilt yet be the spinal 
colamn of the nations agriculture,” 
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An Indiana Woman Breeds Shorthorns 


Experience on a’ 160-Acre Farm---Believes in Pure Bred Stock--Follows a Sensible Rotation---Has Great 
Faith in Good Pastures--Help Problem Solved---How Fences Were Handled--A Splendid Suc- 
Home Life---As Told By Mrs Virginia C. Meredith of Indiana 


cess and a Satisfactory 


In meeting the request for a sketch of my 
farming, I hesitate before giving such pub- 
licity to what has been a very moderate 
accomplishment on a comparatively small 
farm of 160 acres, and 
consent because my ex- 
perience may help 
some other woman to 
have courage to go on 
with a business that 
combines so much that 
makes for health and 
happiness, a business 
that offers such an out- 
let for intellectual 
vigor as to be com- 
plete compensation for 
the moderate returns 
received in money 
form. Some _ expect 
too much of farming 
in the way of money, 
and get too litle from it as a way of living. 
Born on a farm and of a long line of farm 
ancestry, it is natural that I shoulé love the 
farm life. I attribute much of my strong 
interest in and enthusiasm for the farm to 
my interest in breeding Shorthorn cattle. I 
keep only recorded Shorthorns and have no 
nurse cows because exhibition does not com3 
within the scope of my endeavors, while to 
breed for utility does 
satisfy my customers. 
I have followed the 
fashions of the breed 
from the ultra Bates 
standard to the 
Scotch ascendency. 
It-is good to have 
watched the fashion 
for mere pedigree 
merge into the fash- 
ion for a sire whose 
kin have been inter- 
national champions. 

It is one thing. to 
rear gocd cattle and 
quite another to sell 
them advantageously. 
Selling is a proposi- 
tion that involves 
many perplexing fea- 
tures. Formerly I 
used no other method 
but that of public 
sales. This plan has 
the very great ad- 
vantage of being able 
to sell when you wish 
and what you wish. 
Private customers se- 
lect the choice things 
and rarely will take 








MRS MEREDITH 


WOMAN’S WIT AT THE S 


From time immemorial women have been successful in handling bees on the farm 
although not nearly so many of them have engaged in this attractive propositicu as 
would seem warranted, considering some of the successes recorded. 


yet on the whole animals are 2ikely 
to bring just about what they are worth 
if one has exercised proper tare in advertis- 
ing and preparation. My averages have run 
from $90 to $470; the latter made in 1902 
when some imported heifers were included. 

It cannot be said that breeding recorded 
cattle is the most profitable type of farming. 
All that can be claimed is that it is a useful, 
fairly profitable and delightful occupetion. 
The ideal herd for which I have ever been 
striving, and probably shall never be able to 
realize, is a small one of high quality, too 
small to make a draft from for public sales, 
but so good that no intending purchaser shall 
ever go away without buying at my price! It 
has been one of the gratifying features of my 
business that custcmers return again to make 
selections from the herd. 


The Start 


I began to farm for myself upon the death 
of my- husband in 1882 at a time when women 
were not thinking of economic independence 
as they are at present. If I had any misgiv- 
ings about my ability to farm successfully, 
the very desperation of my loneliness dead- 
ened my sensibility to the issue of failure. 
Very soon I discovered that every farmer 
wanted to help me, and in all the years since 
I have not had one unkind word from a 
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WARMING SEASON 


farmer, nor any discovraging criticisms of 
my desire to farm. This is said’ with great 
appreciation of the attitude of farmers to- 
ward women. Women who have sought to be 
teachers, doctors, merchants, clerks, have 
encountered an opposition as unrelenting 
and cruel as it has been unreasonable. In 
no other line beside farming is a woman per- 
mitted the remuneration that her ability and 
the market entitle her to and indicate as her 
due. 

Experience soon demonstrated that one of 
the heaviest items of farm equipment was 
fencing. This led me to adopt the two-field 
plan of farming. One field contains the land 


‘ used for cultivated crops, while the second 


field includes the pasture. This plan insures 
that I shall never permit stock to tramp my 
cultivated ground, a practice that in many 
sections may have no bad results, but on my 
lay soil is harmful. My plan for the culti- 
vated land, which comprises about one-fourth 
of the farm, has been the usual three year 
rotation of corn, wheat and clover. 

Just now, however, I am beginning a new 
system with two years ‘lfalfa, two years 
corn and two years small grain, oats and 
wheat in succession. My reason for chang- 
ing the established and approved rotation is 
that my six years’ experience with alfalfa 
leads me to think highly of it for feed and 
also for yield of food 
value per acre. In 
this section blue grass 
does not permit al- 
falfa to stand for the 
long periods that are 
so profitabk = else- 
where. Hence the 
two years in a rota- 
tion appears to be a 
plan by which the 
food value may be got 
from the acre and 
at the same time the 
soil may be improv- 
ed for the corn that 
follows. While the 
seeding is more ex- 
pensive than red 
clover, yet this is 
offset very satisfac- 
torily by the absence 
of weed seeds in the 
alfalfa seed. 

Careful attention 
to pastures has for 
several reasons been 
the leading feature 
of mv farming. First, 
tecause in the rear- 
ing of cattle it is 
imperative to main- 
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The young woman 


a cow that has seem here pictured, Miss Cora J. Sheppard, of Cumberland county, N J, in sending in her con- ‘#in the breeding 
several years of use- tribution to this number showing what women are accomplishing in agriculture, de- cows in robust health, 


fulness. While prices scribes her methods of handling swarms. 


at public sales are 


often disappointing, enrouraged to hive themselves. 


She writes that the first year bees were 
handled at her home, the swarms all settled in the apple tree over the hives. Taking this 
as.a cue she placed an empty hive in the tree, and through this method the swarms were 


and this can be most 
surely and economi- 
cally compassed with 
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outdoor conditions. I have never thought 
exercise as necessary to the health of cows, 
as some claim, but I do think that it is im- 
possible to overestimate the value of nutri- 
tious grasses and easy access to pure water. 
The second reason is that a greater per cent 
of the year’s food can be obtained with less 
labor through good pastures than in any 
other way. The labor problem is important 
not only because of the money involved. but 
also because of the strain it puts upon human 
patience and forbearance; by the liberal use 
of pasture the laber problem is reduced to 
its lowest terms. 

Pasture has peculiar value on a breedjng 
farm because the animals are reared from 
babyhood, become accustomed to each other 
and to the pasture and in consequence do 
their best; conditions might be en‘irely dif- 
ferent where fitting for slaughter was the 
object of, livestock management, then the 
bringing in of strange animals might mean 
the introduction of trouble. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion among farmers in regard 
to whether the same area divided into several 
fields would furnish more feed taan when in 
one field. The large field seems to keep the 
stock in a more contented state and less in- 
clined to trouble gates and fences; this is 
especially true of horses and colts. There is, 
too, a popular belief that different classes of 
live stock do not do wll together. This is 
doubtless true of small pastures when fully 
stocked, but in my own experience horses of 
draft and trotting blood, Shorthorn cattle 
and Southdown sheep have never troubled 
each other and have maintained thrift. Each 
takes its own course in the pasture, and the 
daily round is made without any interference. 
This happy state would not obtain perhaps 
except on a breeding farm. My object being 
to have grass as many days in the year as 
possible care is taken xzot te overstock the 
pasture. It is a mistake that many of us 
make to believe that we are getting the most 
from the pasture when we permit it to be 
eaten off until the blades are but an inch or 
so in length and the soil exposed. Another 
very common error is that land is made more 
fertile by being pastured. Those who have 
studied the subject tell us that the fertility 
of the land is increased only when concen- 
trated feeds are fed or when top dressed with 
stable manure. In my own experience no 
investment in farm machinery has been more 
thoroughly satisfactory- than a manure 
spreader, and nowhere have the results been 
as immediate and as great as when it has 
been used on pasture land; with the spreader 
it is possible to distribute as little as four 
loads to the acre. 

One side of my farming that has afforded 
special gratification and pleasure is the asso- 
ciations it has led to and the friends it has 
brought to my home. After all is said and 
done the home on the farm is the real value. 
I never cease to believe that for the woman 
who likes the country and who has had the 
training given by a childhood spent on the 
farm, there can be no career comparable to 
farming, because it permits the founding of a 
real home, Some years ago I was invited to 
speak at an important meetin in London 
on the topic, ‘Farming as a career for 
women.” I mention this to show how far- 
reaching is the interest and also what are the 
privileges and opportunities that come to one 
who farms in earnest. 


Soy Bean Fields should be cultivated shal- 
low soon after the plants are up to keep down 
the weeds, and for a few times after rains 
to break up the crust that forms. They do 
not require as much cultivation as corn. As 
with field beans, cultivation should not be 
given when the plants are wet from rain or 
dew 


ss ALL ,ABOUT EH E. FARM 


APPLES TO COVER SEASON 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, 


In the Hudson valley, where I am located, 
there is no focal market, for everyone raises 
apples. The local cold storage men, of course, 
constitute a market, but their trade calls for 
the same varieties that ours does. We sell 
chiefly in New York city, for export, and 
in Boston. The following are all profitable 
sorts, from a commercial standpoint. There 
are other varieties that we grow for home 
use, such as Esopus Spitzenberg, Jonathan 
and Spy. All these are of superb quality, 
but except in a few favored localities, not 
profitable in this section.. Here-is a list of 
valuable varieties named in the order of 
ripening: The Red Astrachan, Alexander, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Wealthy, Maiden 
Blush, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Hubbardston, Baldwin and Ben Davis. 

I realize that this list is a long one, rather 
too many for most orchards, but the varieties 
are all, except the Astrachans, good, thrifty 
growers, have strong foliage, are good 
bearers and good sellers. As they stand, they 
begin to ripen the last of July, and come in 
succession until the middle of October. One 
can handle his crop with greater economy 
with several sorts than if all are Baldwins and 
Greenings. . 

Taking the years as they run, we have 
received fully as much for our fall apples 
as for our winter ones. Astrachan I would 
not set for a permanent orchard; they are 
too short lived. They come into bearing 
early and sell for high prices in the eastern 
markets. I would not advise growing them 
for the New York trade; they come into 
competition with the New Jersey fruit. 
Alexander is a good bearer, and always sells 
for a big price, on’ account of its beauty; 
the less said of its quality the better. 

The next three are early, and when well 
fed, annual bearers and there is a growing 
demand for ali of them, both for home 
trade and export. In the Hudson valley 
the Fall Pippin stands in a class by itself. 
Next to Baldwin, it is my most profitable 
apple. A very vigorous tree, beginning to 
bear when seven years old, yielding annual 
crops, of the highest quality and beauty. 
It can be put in cold storage, and no orange 
is so fine as one of these in October or 
November. Last season, with apples rather 
low, we received $3.50 for them in the open 
market, right from the trees. They are 
inclined to scab, but spraying with bor- 
deaux does away with that. Moreover, the 
trees are long lived. 

Hubbardston isan early, and annual 
bearer. The fruit sells well, it will not 
keep very well, and the trees are none too 
hardy, nor over large, but its productive- 
tiveness and other good qualities make 
it worth planting. . Baldwin needs no explan- 
ation. It is a money-maker in our valley as 
well as in western New York. While I should 
advise planting heavily to this variety, I think 
it very unwise to plant nothing else. It bears 
only every other year, and should the whole 
orchard fruit alike, as Baldwins are apt to 
do, one may get his crop in a year .when 
prices are extremely low. Unfavorable 
weather conditions at blossoming time will 
often destroy all hope of a crop of any one 
variety. When once colored, the Baldwin 
matures very fast. Often there will be only 
a week between the time the fruit is fit toe 
pick, and that when a large portion of the 
apples is on the ground. Where the Baldwin 
predominates, the loss from this source an- 
nually would buy a number of farms. 

At the risk of being considered an advocate 
of a fraud, I still do plant, and advise the 
planting, in moderation, of the Ben Davis. 
It is am abundant early and annual bearer 
of handsome red apples, which hang on the 
trees through sunshine and storm and they 
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sell, and help to pay many an honest debt. 
True, I do not care for any in my cellar, 
but so long as the other fellow does, I will 
raise some for him. I missed the Greening, 
one of “the most profitable of all, possessing 
the qualities of vigor, productivity, high 
flavor, beauty and longevity. No apple is 
more sought after or brings a higher price 
in its season. 


MARKETS POTATOES DIRECT 


D. H. JONES, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 


I have been a grower of potatoes om 4 
large scale about 10 years, and recently: have 
found the American Giant to be best suited 
te my locality and soil. Noroton Beauty is 
also grown here to some extent. The soil 
is a clay loam and in my experience is the 
best adapted for. these varieties. The land 
is prepared in the spring, as soon as it is 
fit to plow, and is then harrowed thoroughly. 
Rows are made 2 feet 7 inches apart, and 
seed dropped 10 to 12 inches asunder in the 
row “by a machine planter. This. machine 
cost $65 and has given complete satisfdc-. 
tion. Usually I plant about 50 acres. Some- 
times I follow potatoes with potatoes for 
two or three years, but usually plan to have 
wheat follow the potatoes. 

Cultivation is begun as soon as the sprouts 
appear, using a two-horse gang cultivator; 
then I put on a heavy harrow and smooth the: 
ground for the next cultivation. Each culti- 
vation is aimed to ridge the soil gradually. 
I cultivate. as often as possible during the 
season, making the early cultivations deep 
and close to the potatoes, but farther and 
farther away as the plants grow. Prior to 
planting, I use commercial fertilizer with the 
following analysis: 4% ammonia, 8% phos- 
phoric acid, 10% potash. This is bought 
through the grange at about $30 a ton. A- 
dressing of 1200 pounds is given to the acre, 
always applied with the planter at one appli- 
cation. 

My average yield has been about 105 bar- 
rels on an average to the acre, and the price 
has averaged approximately $1.38. The mar- 
ketable tubers are shipped in sacks, mostly 
to New York, Buffalo and Boston. As I ship 
direct, I save the local buyer’s profit. Usu- 
ally I am through shipping by the middle of 
October. The potatoes are dug by machine 
and graded for market. I rarely store pota- 
toes for winter, as I have found it more 
economical to dispose of the crop shortly after 
digging. Cullis are left on the ground for 
stock, which gets some grain in addition. 

My seed is all purchased from New York 
state direct; that is, I. go myself to ‘the 
grower and see what he has. Last year I 
used about 200 barrels, whieh cost $2.25 a 
barrel. This seed was purchased in the fall 
and.stored over winter. It reached me before 
frost, so there was no danger of injury while 
in transit. 


Ripening Wood Growtf—Cover crops assist 
in the ripening of wood in orchards by check- 
ing the growth. Our best cover crop is hairy 
vetch, Phis must be carefully managed on 
our sandy soils, because it will become a pest 


among such crops as wheat. It is admirable 
as a.cover crop for orchards. . Cover crops 
are rebber crops. They remove available food 
from the soil and also reduce moisture. They 
are absolutely necessary where late rains are 
likely. to occur, because they will prevent 
late growth of the trees. and thus obviate 
winterkilling. During the winter they hold 
show and prevent washing, so that water 
sinks into the soil instead of running off and 
carrying fertility with it. They become humus 
crops in the spring. Sandy vetches on our 
light ‘soils will often produce 12 feet of vine. 
They sometimes need three or even four 
horses to turn them under.—[C. E. Bassett, 
Allegan County, Mich. 
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A Son’s Ambition to Become Farmer Is the Beginning—-Many Difficulties At First Encountered—Teachings 
of. Agricultural College Closely Followed and Success Finally Attained---Profitable Dairy Herd 
Established---Farm Life Becomes a Real Pleasure--By Mrs. Adda F. Howie of Wisconsin 


HEN Sonny somewhat diffidently 
announced his intention to be- 
come a farmer, I intuitively 
sensed what I then believed to 
be an impending calamity and, without con- 
sidering the question, made an immedjate 
and vigorous protest, emphasizing my objec- 
tfun with a not overdrawn account of some 
of the most harrowing circumstances that had 
caused me to abandon a like ambition dur- 
ing the years of my immature judgment. At 
the time the farm was included in the assets 
of an estate I was too young to have formed 
any real attachment for the place, and my 
subsequent educational training, together 





with thesdestructive tendencies of the numer- _ 


ous tenants that had followed this event, had 
in no way served to enhance its attractions. 
In a narrow and supercilixus estimation of 
true values, I had calmly set aside farm life 
with its people in an obscure dumping ground 
for stupid, unambitious toilers, and the 
thought that my only son should select an 
occupation that would class him among this 
undesirable element was not only a cause for 
humiliating regret but one to inspire a terri- 
fying dread of the flustration of all well 
formed plans for his career in a professional 
life-work. I reasoned and pleided without 
avail. Then, in-the desperation of my fast 
waning influence, I seriou:ly questioned the 
objeet of his decision and once more re- 
counted the awful disasters incident to my 
own failure. 

“But I am not-going to farm the way you 


did,’”’ he confidently assured me and, to my 
chagrin, unfolded a heretofore unheard of 
plan that I was forced to admit opened an 
alluring pathway to agricultural achievement; 
and, what was a still greater cause for amaze- 
ment, before the matter was settled I had 
not only. given consent but had actually be- 
come a party in the furtherance of his youth- 
ful folly to the extent of lending my personal 
aid and countenance to the unpromising 
enterprise. Yes, in my sentimental ideal of 
self-sacrificing motherhood, I would earnestly 
strive to do my best. Then when he should 
see how utterly impossible it would be to 
acquire fame or fortune in the plebeian occu- 


pation he, without doubt, would be quite 
coatent to adopt amore congenial life 
work. 


And I secretly congratulated myself on the 
far-sighted encouragement that was sure to 
prove a potent remedy in dispelling the foolish 
delusions of boyhood. Fortunately our exile 
would impose no pioneer hardships, for the 
land was -beautifully located near the thriv- 
ing city of Milwaukee, and we at once pro- 
ceeded to lay out a systematic course for 
practical results. 

The- English tenant, who had long since 
won my gratitude by punctually paying his 
rent, and my quite as sincere respect for the 
friendiy relations that existed between him- 
self and his live stock, had concluded that 
with the decreasing productiveness of the 
soil, the place was no longer a desirable field 
for profitable tillage, and was about to leave 





for more encouraging prospects. So it was 
decided that I should go at once to the farm, 
while Sonny would ride out on his wheel 
after school hours and return in time for the 
morning session. At this time I had no 
thought of making the place my permanefmit 
home and the furnishing of my rural quar- 
ters consisted merely of the camping outfit 
that had been used in previous vacation days, 
to which had been added two cot beds, some 
camp chairs ‘and a card table and a few other 
necessities of life. . 


Conflict with Ignorance and Conceit 


The family in the cottage would sell me 
milk from our one common cow and, in the 
fall, Sonny—this had been the mighty load- 
stone that had turned the course of my con- 
victions—would go to Madison and take his 
place among the students in the college of 
agriculture. - 

In the meantime I would oversee the 
meager farm operations. The equipment was 
cautiously selected, with a view to its shrink- 
age in value when it would be turned over 
as second hand to new owners. It included 


_one work team, one driving horse and buggy, 


one cow, one wagon, one plow, one harrow, 
one stone-boat, a seeder, with a few smaller 
tools. And, while I held no exalted opinion 
of the man whose family occupied the cottage, 
I felt confident that I would find able assist- 
ance in Albert, the young giant, whose ex- 
perienced skill unerringly guided the work 
team throughout the different lines of their 





SOME FAMILIAR SCENES ON THE HOWIE FARM WHICH ADD ZEST TO LIFE 


. The center illustration is a picture of Mrs Adda F. Howie, whose: interesting experience is told on this page. 
and lower right hand pictures show the two Jersey cows. with which farming operations were commenced, the lower left hand illustra- 
tion shows the turkey pets; while. the upper right hand picture is of Mrs Howie putting theory into practice. 


The upper left 
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Diversified Farming 


There is not one farmer in ten who 
does not realize that diversified farm- 
ing pays. Some farmers think that all 
a grain drill should be expected to sow 
is wheat, oats, rye, barley and various 
grass seeds. The fact of the matter 
is that a grain drill should be able to 
successfully sow any kind of seed that 
man is likely to plant with a grain 
drill, from the smal! grasses to large 
bush lima beans, without injury to the 
seed, and in such quantities as~ are 
known to be proper. The Empire Grain 
Drill—which is made in a large num- 
ber. of styles and sizes, both plain 
grain and combined grain and ferti- 
lizer-—will successfully sow any and 
every kind of seed. With it a man can 
plant all his small grains and grasses 
and in addition, he can sow peas, 
beans, beets, corn, flax, etc. New can- 
ning factories are being constantly 
started. These factories furnish a 
good and ready market for peas, 
beans, sweet corn, etc. | These are pay- 
ang crops, too, especially when they 
can be put in so quicklw and cheaply 
as they can with the Empire Grain 
Drill, manufactured by The. American 
Seeding-Machine Co, Incorporated, 
Richmond, Indiana. Send to the man- 
ufacturers today for a copy of their 
Empire catalog. Go to your imple- 
ment dealer and insist on seeing the 
Empire Drill. This drill is sold under 
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such a liberal guarantee that no per- 
son runs the slightest risk in purchas- 
ing. 
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WOMEN 


farm labor Sonny toiled faithfully 
at*the start, but his. athletic engage- 
ments made big ftnroads on his time 
and I fell into a way of consulting 
Albert regarding important work- 
aday problems. 

There was an exhilarating element 


in the responsibility of directorship. 
I took a grim. satisfaction—even at 
the cost of my personal ‘ease—in 


shocking the neighbors with my un- 
expected industrial proclivities and, 
one day, after a wordy conflict with 
the farmer’s wife as to my extrava- 
gant use of milk and cream, Albert 
was sent to a cattle dealer’s to secure 
a cow for’ my own personal benefit. 
But it was not without some incon- 
venience to slothful habits, that I suc- 
ceeded in showing this conceited 
woman that by keeping my jar of 
cream in a tub of cold water, wrap- 
ping a wet blanket around it and set- 
ting it in a draught at. night, then 
churning in the cool of early morn- 
ing (4 a m) I could make firm but- 


| ter even in the hot summer months. 


Within a short time Albert had 
proved so willing and capable that I 
decided to dispense with. the unsatis- 
factory family and with their going 
I assumed the task of butter making 
for the two cows. 

Little attention aside from gather- 
ing the eggs was given the few mon- 
grel chickens. But my Bronze tur- 
keys were a never-ending source of 
companionable delight throughout 
that first summer. 


Applying Agricultural Knowledge 

Later a new family was secured to 
take charge of the two cows, chickens 
and other fast accumulating property 
during the following winter, while I 
—not without reluctance—turned 
back to thé city. Sonny was deeply 
engrossed in his agricultural studies 
at Madison and his enthusiastic let- 
ters inspired me with a longing for 
greater knowledge to servé my prac- 
tical needs. He painstakingly wrote 
in minute details of the many mar- 
velous achievements of science, of 
the separator and its mission in dairy 
work, of the care and conservation 
of the soil, explaining the cause~ for 
diminished yields of grain and fod- 
der and the vital necessity of keep- 
ing live stock if the fertility of soil 
Was to be preserved or restored, to- 
gether with a hundred and one other 
essentials needful to successful hus- 
bandry. It was after Sonny had made 
a- flying visit home and had held us 
spellbound with one of his forceful, 
interesting talks that I concluded to 
invest in a 200-egge incubator and a 
couple of pure-bred cows. And 
again, following his suggestion, I in- 
quired of the breeder astothe yearly 
yield of milk and the percentage of 
butter fat contained therein. The 
answer having satisfied the young 
student who had, in turn, taken 
counsel with his instructors, the pur- 
chase. was promptly made and in due 
time two exceptionally fine cows ar- 
rived and were given stalls in the 
city barn, 
Sonny had made arrangements ‘to 
bring another agricultural student 
with him and I looked forward with 
anticipating awe to the miraculous 
restoration of what I was already be- 
ginning to regard in the proud light 


|of my ancestral estate. 


So impatient was I te return to my 
interrupted work that the first favor- 


able day in March found two pure- 
bred, aristocratic looking cows, 18 
mongrel incubator chicks—in a care- 


fully covered basket that was padded 


with wool and warmed by a hot 
water bag. with an enthusiastic as- 
Pirant for intellectual, agricultural 
pursuits on the road to Sunny Peak 
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farm. A month or two later, an- 
other beautiful specimen of the Jer- 
|; sey breed, Maggie Hugo, came from 
| her Pennsylvania .- home to take an 


| honored place among the foundation 


stock of what was one day to become 


a notable herd of cattle. 
Possibilities of Farm 
And then, ali 


Life Realized 
my sluggish senses 
were. awakened to the joyous possi- 
bilities of farm life. The enckant- 
ment of knowledge was lifted into a 
glorifying labor of love, what had 


IN AGRICULTURE 


heretofore been unrewarded drudg» 
ery. I was experiencing a pride in 
my accomplishment and had an 
eager yearning fo redd everything 
that would be helpful in solving the 
mysteries of soil and cattle. Each 
magnificent old tree was viewed in a 
new light and accorded its due rever- 
ence. I walked about in a trance of 
humble gratitude, that I should be 
so richly blessed with the privilege 
of owning and living on a farm. 

I watched Sonny display the value 
of his horticultural training, when 
he set out trees and explained his 
reason for the.systematic spreading 
of roots and the energetic tamping of 
the earth around them. The. student 
was quite as eager to put into prac- 
tice, the advanced ideas and together, 
we worked in figuring rations mak- 
ing butter fat tests and trying all 
sorts of experimental projects. 

Again Sonny's athletic companions 
sought his aid in winning track hon- 
ors and the farm managément fell 
into my now willing hands. Grad- 
ually the stock increased and the 
little Iowa cows valiantly proved 
their worth, That fall two, other 
pure-bred Jerseys were brought from 
Illinois, and from then on, although 
at different times; several more were 
bought, the earnings of the herd 
paid for every new member. At the 
end of his third winter’s school work, 
Sonny returned to the farm, but soon 
after, the alluring accounts of west- 
ern land advantages induced him to 


try his skill in another state; and 
although, at a later date he came 
back to his birthplace, during his 


absence, I continued to manage the 
farm with pleasing and _ profitable 
success, and until four years ago, 
when a longing to see the agricul- 
tural achievements of other lands, 
caused me to turn the management 
over to him. 


Side Lines for Women 
ELIZABETH POLLARD 


This is how I learned that a woman 
can raise calves with profit. Ours was 
a dairy farm, and my brother had the 
idea that he could buy cows cheaper 
thanehe could raise them. But one 
spring he bought five cows, each 
one of them had a fine heifer 
calf at her side, ranging in ages 
from two days to two weeks. They 
were so promising that he handed 
them over to a boy to be taught to 
drink. A few days later he remarked 
in my hearing tl! the boy couldn’t 
get them to drink, and as he had no 
time to spare himself, they must be 
killed. 

I didn’t like the idea, so my brother 
told me I might have the calves if I 
would take charge of them. I did so, 
an” soon, by using intelligent patience 
had them drinking, and all doing well. 
I had little stanchions made, so that 
each calf could be kept in her place 
till all were through drinking, this to 
keep the big ones from robbing the 
little ones, 

Milk was scarce and high, and some- 
times I could get no more than ten 
quarts a day fer the five calves. So 
I got second grade flour, and made 
gruel, adding a little oileake. I also 
kept some ground oats, and corn 
where they could get it any time: also 
hay. They ate well, and throve might- 
ily, and I was proud of thém. 

Then came a man who had theories 
about raising calves, and told my 
brother that I was spoiling them with 
over-pampering. As I was very busy 
and the man seemed confident; I let 
him take charge. In about a week he 
came to me looking sheepish. He said 
the calves didn’t look quite right, and 
wanted me to look at them. I hurried 
out at once. Oh, my poor calves! They 
looked like misery personified. All had 
diarrhea, their pen was foul beyona 
description and their drinking buckets 
rankly sour.- 

I delivered my opinion in a way that 
caused the boy to stand back bash- 
fully, while the man, his partner in 
iniquity, hovered discreetly in the back 
ground. At my invitation both came 
forward, however, and did my bidding. 
I had the pen thoroughly cleaned, then 
well sprinkled with lime, which was 
well covered with clean straw. Then 
I had the buckets thoroughly scrubbed 
and sealded, adding soda to the scald- 
ing water. I made the same sweet 
nourishing drink, as at first, leaving 
out the oilcake, and adding a little 











soda and bismuth. By extreme clean- 
liness and careful dieting, I had them 
as well as ever in less than a week. 
Lack of cleanliness causes most of the 
trouble in raising. calves. In this re- 
spect men are more guilty than 
women. Its natural food comes to the 
calf pure and sweet from the mother. 
This should be borne in mind in pre- 
paring its food. When my calves went 
to pasture, they had plenty of grass 
and clean water, shade to lie in, and 
salt when required. The result was, 
they came up in fall strong, and well 
grown and wintered’ well. 


Pigs are Money Makers 


I seldom see the pig recommended 
as a@ means of money making to the 
rural woman, and yet in the present 
state of the pork market, “pigs is 
pigs.” Even a good many years ago 
I found them very satisfactory. When 
I was 10, and my sister seven years 
old, my. father gave us two little pigs 
just weaned, on condition that ‘we 
take full charge of them. A pen with 
a fair-sized run was made for them, 
and we began our duties. 

It was spring, and the garden was 
beset with tender but vigorous weeds. 
These we pulled, and fea (o our treas- 
-ures. It was easy at first, but the 
bigger they grew, the rhore they ate. 
When the garden was denuded of 
weeds we took to the. adjoining root- 
field. Then we got young mangelis, 
where they grew too thick, also car- 
rots and turnips. This was the staple 
of their diet, though some shorts and 
sometimes a little milk was mixed with 


_their drink. 


When they were nearly ready for 
market, we began feeding grain. Péas 
were fed whole, but soaked in water 
over night, so as to make them. easier 


to digest. For the same reason corn 
was ground. After betwcen two and 
three weeks of grain-feeding, -they 


ewere dressed, and weighed 200 pounds 
each, and sold for $40. Not bad. for 
two little girls. 

Father gave us two more that fall, 
which we wintered on boiled roots and 
small potatoes, with some shorts added, 
and fatted in the. same way. Of 
course, this was much less work, and 
cost little more. If one has a smoke- 


house, profits could be increased by 
first curing. 

Hens are commonly chosen by 
women but.I found less work, and less 
worry with pigs. ~With chicks, you 


must be constantly on the watch for 
disease, while given a fair chance, the 
pig is always healthy. Chicks should 
be fed once in two hours, pigs, three 
times a day. You visit your chicks im 
the morning with fear and trembling, 
lest during the night a rat, or other 
t: fief has depleted your flock, but noth- 
ing short of a bear can carry off a pig 


Shelled Green Peas Find Ready Sale 


One of my favorite side-lines has 
been green peas. This is how I dis- 
covered it. We -were very fond of 
them on our own table, and one year 
I raised more than we could use. I 
shelled some, and offered them for 
sale, and found such a ready market 
that I decided to try it on a larger scale 
the next year. 

I bought a peck each of extra early, 
early and late garden peas. I chose a 
field convenient to the house, but far 
enough away so that the hens wouldn't 
find them. I resolved to shell as many 
as possible, because by doing so I 
would not only find a readier market, 
but have larger cash returns. 

I began as soon as they were ready. 
At first I got 20 cents a quart, then 15, 
and later .2%. I sometimes sold them 
wholesale as w as 10 cents a quart, 


“but never for less. This was in an in- 


land town of i000 inhabitants. At 
present, and ™: large cities the market 
is more steady. 

With the help of a boy or a man, if 
one could be spared, I gathered as 
Irany as possible, and shelled what I 
could during the day, and had a 
sheliing bee in the evening. I gave a 
Tench and made it as pleasant as pos- 
siblé’so as to expedite the work. The 
large varieties fill up fast, and I some- 
times had as many as sixty quarts for 
the Saturday trade. I usually sold on 
three days of the week, and always 
gathered them the day before. I never 
found any other vegetable so satisfac- 
tory for a busy woman to handlé—ne 
weeding, boeing, transplanting, or 
washing. If any are left on the vines, 
they can-be harvested and used. for 

seed. 


After deducting the price .of seed, 
and saving plenty to sow the year 
following, I cleared over $50. My suc- 
cess induced others to follow in my 
lead, but they wouldn't bother shelling 
them, so didn’t succeed quite so welt. 
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‘A Family of Women Farmers 


MES W. H. JENKINS, DELAWARE (0, N ¥ 





A family living in a somewhat iso- 
lated farm home in New York I have 
known and visited often for many 
years. It consisted of the husband 
and -wife and five daushters, These 
parents worked hard and made many 
gacrifices to. educate their daughters. 
The father died in middle age and at 
the time all of the daughters but one 
were either in high school or in an 
agricultural college. The mother 
and daughters decided to keep the 
farm, and continue the work as be- 
fore. 

The farm contained about 200 acres, 
mostly upland, and rather rough and 
stony. It was located four miles from 
a@ large country village. From 25 to 
30 cows, a flock of sheep, and a few 
hundred hens were kept on it. Tree 
fruits and berries were grown for 
market,' and some vegetablé market 
gardening was done. There was a 
large maple sugar bush, with modern 
equipments for making sugar. The 
buildings were fairly good, and there 
is a silo attached to the dairy barn. 
The farmhouse contains most of the 
modern comforts and conveniences, 
There is the daily mail, telephone 
and stage service to the village. This 
village is located on a railroad, and 
in it is a high school, plenty of stores 


and several churches, and a village 
library. I state these conditions to 
show that -reople living on isolated 


farms may have the good things that 
city people have, and in addition 
have also the privileges of country 
life. 

The mother, who studies with hes 
daughters and tries to keep in touch 
with progressive agriculture, so con- 
ducted the business \that everything 
continued to go on \as when _ the 
father was living. The :irls in school 
worked on the farm during. the sum- 
mer vacation, and developed strong 
physiques. They know littie about 
weak bodies and tired nerves, Dressed 
in their bloomer suits they enjoy the 
out-of-door work. They do not lose 
their self-respect, nor the respect of 
their friends in so doing. They ride 
the mower, reaper, corn harvester, 
seeder, cultivator, and do the lighter 
work, as caring for the poultry and 
picking fruit. From one to two men 
are usually .:red who do the heaviest 
work on the farm. 

In the several ' years that have 
passed since the death of the father, 
esome of the girls have graduated 
from college, and are now working 
in the farm home. In this time per- 


manent improvements have been 
made, debts paid, and the expenses 
of college and high scohol miet, which 
college and high school met, which 
the profits from the farm have helped 
to pay. The farm is yearly being 
made more fertile, and the house and 
grounds improved in many ways. 
The general »lan of farming, brief- 
ly described, is as follows: The herd 
of 25 or more Holstein cows are the 


WOMEN SUCCEED WITH: SMALL FRUITS 


working in the store, shop, at the 
desk, or typewriter, who are dissatis- 
fied with their opportunities and sur- 
roundings, will learn about these col- 
lege girls of refinement and culture, 
who are strong and happy, and en- 


joy farm life; in fact, who live on 
the farm from choice. It is not a 
narrowed, isolated life they live, 
They have the best literature and 


time to read it. They live in helpful 








colt to work .rom an early age. 
education. 


main source of income. The milk 
from them .s delivered to a cream- 
ery. Some of the roughest land is 
fenced off with woven wire fence, and 
stocked with pure-bred Dorset sheep. 
There is a large flock of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock hens which pay well 
on the farm, where there is a large 
grass range, «hich; with insects and 
wastes from grain fields, is a large 
part of thei> living. One of the most 
profitable investment they made was 
planting an orchard of Montmorency 
cherries, which after seven or eight 
years, is paying a net profit of close 
to $5 to the tree, The orchard has 
been increased to 500 trees. . Straw- 
berries are grown for the village 
market where they are in demand at 
12 to 15. cents a quart. There is an 
‘orchard of plums, mostly Japan 
plums. They are hardy on high land, 
but the frost kills the early blossoms 
so they bear well about once in three 
years. Some raspberries are grown 
for market, and there is a large sup- 
ply of apples and other fruits for 
family uses .The income from maple 
sugar is considerable. 

Perhaps come girls or women who 
are living sedentary livesein the city, 





GIRL FARMERS’ STRAWB 


The strawberry patch is too frequently neglected. 
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If made a part of 


the farm garden it not only suppHes amost appetizing food but in most in- 


stances can be made a source’ of considerable profit. 


find it.so. .Read Mrs Jenkins’ story Of the successes_on 
farm, truly an inspiring instance of 
in agriculture, 


These young women 
this New York 
what may be accomplished by women 


There is no breaking about it, just simple 


TRAINING THE COLT ON A WOMAN’S FARM 


The old idea was to break the colt. 


This girl farmer is training her 


contact with nature; in 8 word, they 
have been made “fit to live in the 
country,” away from the - limitations 
of the strenuous and exacting city 
life. Away from its temptations, for- 
malities and conventions, they live 
with the -birds, trees and flowers. If 
their work is hard at times, it is 
never a burden, because they are 
strong and doing their work rests 
rather than tires them. 

I do not think the right place for 
women is renerally as farm mana- 
gers, for this work should be more 
usually done by men, leaving the 
women folk to give their attention 
to home economics, to the making of 
the ideal country home, to the flower 
garden, to planning the home grounds, 
and perhaps to directing the making 
of the family garden, and to poultry 
keeping. This article shows what 
women, can do when circumstances 
compel them t> manage a farm, and 
how education and training, added to 
their natural intuition, enable them 
to compete with and sometimes to 
outdo men, in their own province. 


- Alfalfa oa ‘Dey Land 


J. E. PAYNE, OOLORADO AGRI COLLEGE 





I have found several fields of al- 
falfa doing well on unirrigated land 
in eastern Colorado. One man near 
Hugo, Lincoln county, has 100 acres 
which was sown on sandy land two 
years ago. When seen in May, 1910, 
it was looking well. This was sown 
upon freshly broken sod after the 
sod was leveled with a disk. 

Sevéral other smaller fields of al- 
falfa were found on sandy land near 
Hugo. Also some small fields were 
found growing on clay land in Lin- 
coln and other counties. 

The men who have succeeded best 
with. unirrigated aifalfa have pre 
pared their land well and then seed- 
ed it when an abundant supply of 
moisture was present. Some have 
sown with success as late as August 
1, upon land which had been plowed 
early and kept free from weeds until 
the time of seéding. 

With perfect germination and per- | 
fect soil conditions one pound of al- 
falfa seed will produce enough plants 
to cover an acre of land, but _ many 
ave recommended 15 to 20 pounds 
an acre. The amounts sown which 
have given the best resrits on dry 
land have been from three to 10 
pounds an acre. And it is possible 
that from five to 10 pounds of good 
seed wiil give better results than 
larger quantities, because all extra 
alfalfa plants not needed are weeds 


Bogart’s Sulphur 
Compound 


Insecticide and Fungicide 


(soluble in water) 


Better Than Bordeaux Mixture 


Bogart’s Sulphur Compound, made from 
pure brimstone sulphur, contains no lime, 
petroleum or poisons of any kind, mixes 
immediately with water and is not irritag- 
ing to the skin. 

Bogart’s Sulphur Compound will not rust the 
fruit nog burn the foliage, as is the case with 
Bordeaux Mixture, and it greatly excels Bar- 
deaux in controlling fungous diseases, 

Bogart’s Sulphur Compound is the only sum 
mer spray that will absolutely kill San Jose 
scale. Spray now and prevent the scale fram 
ravaging your trees. Endorsed by Entomale- 
gists and leading fruit growers. 


“The Best Fungicide” 
5 gal. kegs $5.00 10 gal. kegs $7.50 
Special Prices for Larger Quantities 
Send for testhmonialg. 
BOGART CHEMICAL CO. 
24A Grove St., New York 


circular containing 





Add 75c per Bushel - 
Profit to Your 71910, 


Potato Crop 


Potato growers, add 15 cents profit Bd 
bushel to this season's crop by using a Far- 
K. Elevator Potato Digger. It gets 





the potatoes and in best marketable 
condition, It saves you hard work and 
valuable time. Works in any soil. Easy 
on your horses. Pays for itself on a few 
acres. You will then have an excellent dig- 
ger for the rest of your life. 

The Farquhar 0. K. Elevator Dig- 
ger is our famous “ Hallock O. K," Digger, 
greatly improved, Our Success. Jr. potato 
digger is best for small yields. Our Farm 
Machinery Book tells about beth. Write 
and get this fine book FREE, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 610 York, Pa. 


POTATO MACHINERY 


Our two-horse ele- 
vator digger guaran- 
to do per- 
fect work 


in your 
held 













If you are not thorou ac- 
quainted with the on 


O. K. Champion Potato Digger 
et us send you some information that we 
know will interest you. We are also manu- 
facturers of complete line of Weeders, 
Sprayers and Sorters and should like to 
send you our catalog describing our O. K. 
line of potato machinery and prices. 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO., 
A int 








159 Chicago Ave., H. 



















Make It Yourself 


ave timber, save money’ 

and make money sawing for 
others, with a Pertable 

American Saw Mill 

Simple, reliable, little power 

needed, no experience neces: re 





AN SAW MILL MACH’Y CO, 
120 Hope St., Hackettstown, N.J. 
1561 Terminal Bldgs., New York 





DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING MACHINES 





— 


Well 





which weaken the plants that sur- 
vive the competition. 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
TIFFIN, OIG, 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
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ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


ELWOOD 38. 
872 South 8t., 


FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 


Be Bho best imported and home bred stock. ARL 
» ILION, N. Y., BR. F. D. No. 2. 











NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


From best imported stock. Well wooled aad 
heavy boned. Rams and ewes of all ages. 


DR S. F. SHOW, - UNIV, BLK, SYRACUSE, HY. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you mail or here at schocl. 121 students 
last term. The largest school of | 
the kind in the world. Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker SOc per year. 


Missouri Auction Sohool, 
W. 8. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Mo. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


' Our Dorsets won six Firsts and both Champion 
Prices at New York State Fair, 1909. Also all First 


Prizes, except one, and both Champion Prizes, | 
Ohiecago International, 1909. 











{ Dorset rams of all ages for sale. 
CHAZY, New York. C.E. Hamilton, Manager 


SH ROPS HIRES, 
YEARLING RAMS 








|during milking can be kept out by | 
using the partly covered milk pail | 








OXFORD DOWN RAMS ano EWES» 
tea’ betters and ay sired by 

Be Secs Naess inn bl 
Piz, Amsterdam, 


Prince 
s. &. | 








Hover known to have cholera. 
States. Five Big Herd 
Gilts and Pigs ni 
reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, 


ee 


ng be gl tee a 











for twenty August litters from mature ; specialty, 
hasty pigs at cight weeks, J, G, CURTIS, Box 278, Rochester, NY 


Maple Leaf Stock 
Farm = 


Bull Calf from 20 Ib. Dam. 
G. H. MANHARD, Manhard, Ont. 




















| zing the pails and cans, 





RYANOGUE FARM AYRSHIRES | 
If you are interested in Ayrshires keep your eye on 


breeding line includes twenty-five of the aos 


ever gn rted Ry Scotland esenting such 
orn Barcheskic. ~X henbrain, N reheat 


Jast a ” 
mains, ote. su choice’ selections from th 
“erack” Se _ Capporeed and American her 4 

Our offering is the ida aired in A of LI cove when mated 
te some of the greatest sires in A 

Herd tabercalin i 
BYANOGUE FAE EM, 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Garloads or less. Thoroughbreds orGrades. | 
Write me your wants, Can satisfy you 
LEONA RD SMITH, Biloomville, N.¥. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 


High-Class Imported Guernseys 


F.G. C80HAM & SON, - — CANANDAIGUA, &. ¥. 
IGHLAND HERD IS OFFERING BULL pape 


sired by King of the Veemans, whose s' 
De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy Pha srostest of Dek Kol 
2d, 26.58 le 
oo be and culties ie ihave two of his 
ernie: Gree oaths 
a OA. what pet you want in Urst letter 
Tully, N. ¥. | 
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‘SUMMER DAIRYING’ 


Hot Weather Hints for Dairymen 


BY JOHN MICHELS, WIS 


To keep milk and cream sweet and 
free from taints during hot weather 
is not a difficult matter, provided a 
reasonable amount of care is taken to 
keep the milk clean and cold. By 
spending a few extra minutes each 
day brushing off the loose dirt on the 
cow’s udder and flanks before milk- 
ing and by leaving the paliis and cans 
in hot water a few minutes after they 
have been washed, a large percent- 
|age of the dirt and bacteria that or- 
dinarily. get into the milk will be 
eliminated. Every particle of dirt or 
dust that gets into the milk carries 
with it hundreds and even thousands 
of bacteria, and it is these bacteria, 
more than the dirt itself, that sour 
and taint the milk and cream. Where 
hot water is not plentiful for sterili- 
they should 
| be .placed in direct sunlight which 
acts as a first-class disinfectant and 
| certainly does not cost anything in 
these hot days. 

It is during milking that the great- 
est amount of dirt and bacteria get 
into. the milk. While brushing off 
the loose dirt from the flanks and 
udder before milking reduces trouble 


| from this source, a better. plan is to 


thoroughly moisten with water the 
parts of the cow exposed over the 
pail. This will prevent almost 
tirely any dust or loose hair from 
dislodging during milking. 
about 50% of the bacteria and dirt 
that ordinarily drop into the milk 


which is now used in all first-class 
dairies. 
Provide Cooler for Milk 
Now a word about keeping milk 
and cream cold. Patrons of cream- 


eries and cheese factories usually put 


|} the milk and cream in large cans and 


set them in a tank of water. This 


| method of cooling is too slow for best 


results. Milk should be run over a 
special cooler as soon as it is drawn. 
There: are many kinds of coolers on 
the market and $5 will buy oné that 
will answer the purpose. A good 
cooler will cool milk to within a few 
degrees of the temperature of the 
water and will do it quickly. Much 
milk and cream is spoiled by slow or 
delayed cooling. 

Perhaps one reason why milk and 
cream are so often not cooled enough 
is because of the work . required to 
Pump the necessary amount of water. 
In these days of cheap gas°line pow- 
er, dairymen cannot afford to pump 
water by hand, a small gasoline en- 
gine will do the work more cheaply 


and such an engine can be used for | 


many other purposes on the farm, 
such as running the separator, churn, 
washing machine, grindstone, con- 
crete mixer, corn sheller, etc. 
Ice a Valuable Adjunct 
Dairymen who retail milk 


ice 
water. Ice easily permits cooling to 
a temperature of 40 to 45 degrees, 
which is sufficiently low to keep miik | 


}and cream in good condition for 24 to ; 
|-36 


hours. The amount of ice needed | 
is small provided the temperature of | 
the milk is first reduced as low as 
possible with un-iced water. 

Ice serves many useful purposes on 


| the farm besides preserving milk and 


Its value in the household in 
meats, vegetables and 
overestimated. Ice | 
in case 


cream, 
| preserving 
fruits cannot be 

also frequently necessary 
of sickness, 

Undoubtedly one 
trouble with ‘milk in summer is al- 
eows to have access to foul, 
stagnant water. Such water is teem- 
ing with all kinds of impure organ- 
isms which attach themselves to the 
cows’ ud@ers and flanks by means of 
the mud with which the cows cover 
themselves, Such water is further 
entirely unfit for cows to drink. Cows 
| mone clean water as well as man. 


cause of much 


The season has been most extraordi- 
nary for growing the forage crop that 
is next in.poularity to alfalfa at the 





en- | 


Again | 











and | 
; cream in towns and cities should use 
to supplement the cooling with | 


a. eae arse 





farm. I refer to oats and peas, and 
while the exact weight of yields is not 
available as we are in the midst of 
cutting and curing ‘the hay, it is safe 
to estimate that the two-acre field fol- 
lowing aifalfa will yield a total of 
more than 30 tons of green forage, 
which is equivalent to more than 3 
tons of well-cured hay an acre. Ow- 
ing to the fact that this mixture grew 
so rank, they went down badly, it was 
necessary to harvest same and run it 
into the silo; and this material is mak- 
ing very excellent ensilage. The yields 
in detail of the 18 acres of oats and 
peas will be available within ten days, 
and full notes will be in the American 
Agriculturist. The oat and pea hay, 
in as much as it contains a large per- 
centage of leafy and podded pea vines, 
makes a most excellent feed, and- we 
expect to feed our work horses almost 
entirely on this product during the 
winter months, thus eliminating the 
expensive item of oats.—[{N. C., Muck- 
ler, N J Exp Sta. 


Kentucky Bred Mares 


ee 1-6 years old 
“1-8 years old 
Sound and right. The pair will be 
sold for less than one is worth. 


M. D. Paddock, Fayetteville, W. Y. 





























HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 

offers a rare arcane be 
their present end. ‘Tt you If are looking toe 
and now isthetime. We se neeleea * Snooxtina 
STOCK FARM, Heary Stevens & Sen, Lacona, 5. ¥. 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16, 000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 

















E. A. POWELL, 
804 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N.Y. 


me So==-<' RECORD MAKERS 


BADIE VALE CONCOER firat te make 
ibe BUTT BUTTER mT DAYS” 


SADIE YALE CON 4th, the first cow (with 
Brot calf} to make 2 tbe in DATS. . 


OFFERS A choice Bulli Calf, 


bred on same Hines, 























High Grade Cows 


We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein 
Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and 


,_zou are ved t call and look them over Defor 
FF P. > davies thee, Cortiand, N.Y. 


BARDIN’S 





HOLSTEIN FARMS 


Ranging in price trom $85 to $115 
& C. BARDIN, W. Winfleld,N. Y, 


_ Kinaty gift i SoMa’) BUEN a cosirea 
ve you snes trouble VIS, Flycresk, . ¥. 














ML AA, Sear oe beans | 
daysi 3 nearest dams average over 27 i | 


Cortland, N. Y. 


BALE at SRA JAN mae Tie) % AR. 0. 


wi A. e% oO. Oe pata ieee ee |< 
| butter, 515.2 milk, 7 days—Calf well grown, 
fine individual, 3 biack. WB Robens, Cold Bosak, AY. 








ONLY ONE BULL CALF LEFT 


Dam Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf by 
King Prilly Segis, dam with A.R.O. Record. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y.. 





BULL CALF FOR ‘ SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBO. 
VELD PIETERTJE DE Kol 
ZOLLER BEOS., Mammend, MN. BT. | 


Sire Sir | 








area HOLSTEIN 

Ja! 
ng fast ies and that a wt te freshen this 
| calves fos oni both baie aad holfers. | 
Fairview Farms Herd 











offers young bull four months old sired 
Apple” me ae 

record of 
more 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


“East River Grade Holsteins” 


65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 


Thirty cows now fresh giving from 40 Ibs. to @0 Ibs. of 
milk per day. All young. 
All young and 


}..of milk in one 
don’t fall 





Heuvelton, N. Y, 














- COOKDALE STOCK FARM 


Offers King Priliy Gegiey No. 46168, only son of Prilly and King 
Scr in the wor and 


OLDEN alow TERRACE 


Recistered Holstein Holstein Bull Calves. _ 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


Trout Brook Holland Farms 
TT | Bape Hebi Ba Cars| 


















Adequate Stable Ventilation 


The usual method of stable ventila- 
tion is to’ place flues with outlets ter- 
minating in a shaft through the roof 
and surmounted by a plain cupola or 
eover with a cap a foot or so above 
the opening. The fea in the latter 
case is that the wind will blow be- 
tween the cap and the top of the shaft 
as shown at B in the illustration here- 
with. This method tends to increase 
the flow of vitiated air from thestable 
an@ thus aid the ventilation, pure air 
coming in from inlet flues placed at 
somewhat remote points from the out- 
lets. F 

Whether this method is fully satis- 
factory is not certain, for at times 
when the wind is gusty the vitiated 
air is forced back into the stable in- 





rent of air throngh the ventilating 
shaft atc. The same object would be 
secured if the wind blew from the op- 
posite direction. \It is important that 
the cupola be divided into two sections 
as shown at d so that the wind can- 
not pass diréctly across from the hole 
e to the opposite side. If desired, four 
compartments may be made as shown 
at e so that the wind may be admitted 
on two sides of the cupola so that 
there would be suction to this draft, 
no matter from what direction the 
wind might come. 





Churnings and Hot’ Weather 
L. J. HAYES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 
The hot summer months of July 
and August are generally dreaded by 






































stead of being drawn out, and often the farm butter maker on account of 
snow and sleet are drawn down the unfavorable churning conditions. 
z oe: 6 
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FEATURES OF STABLE CONSTRUCTION 


[See 


shaft. To overcome the uncertain 
working of this kind of shaft, as well 
as other disadvantages of the plain 
cupola, the style of cupola shown at 
C with sides opening in the direction 
of the prevailing winds and covered 
with doors hinged at the top but 
swinging freely, has been used with 
success. When there is no wind the 
doors hang so that the cupola is partly 
open on each side, but as shown in the 
illustration, when the wind blows from 
the right, the door, on that side is 
closed by the force of the wind. The 
other side, however, is open and there 
is always a chance for the stable air 
to pass out and no chance for rain or 
snow to blow down the shaft. If de- 
sired, doors can be placed on all four 
sides of the cupola. 

Though this arrangement is satis- 
factory so far as removing outdoor in- 
fluences from the interior system of 
ventilation is concerned, the principal 
point-is the retention of wind force to 
assist in ventilation when only the ani- 
mal heat in the stable is available to 
produce ventilation. The assistance of 
the wind is of great service and should 
be taken advantage of as much as pos- 
sible. A method of securing this ad- 
vantage is shown in the large picture 
herewith. A the ventilator shaft ter- 
minates in @ square, rather high cu- 
pola twice the size of the shaft. Open- 
ings of reasonable size are made oppo- 
site each other in the walls of this cu- 
pola and in line with the prevailing 
winds, as shown ata. Doors are made 
to fit these openings, connected as 
shown at b and hung from a crosspiece 
below the roof of the cupola. Near the 
bottem of the cupola are two or three 
holes about 2 inches in diameter de- 
pending on the size of the cupola. The 
ventilator shaft as shown at c extends 
above these openings but terminates 


slightly below the larger ventilator 
openings. . 
In operation, the door closes as 


shown at a on the right, and opens on 
the Jeft; at the same time a current of 
air passes in on the right at e and as 
shown by the arrows passes out on the 
left, at the same time drawing.a cur- 





accompanying article for explanation.] 


Without the use of ice it is difficult 
to regulate the temperature; yet I 
have never experienced very much 
trouble and seldom use ice in connec- 
tion with churning, although I gen- 
erally have a supply. 

For a complete separation of the 
fat it is necessary that the buttermilk 
be churned at a low temperature. I 
always take great care to cool the 
cream as soon as separated; in fact, 
it is cooled as it comes from the sep- 
arator by setting the cream can in a 
cement tank of cold, flowing water 
pumped by the gasoline engine which 
also runs the separator. When cooled 
to the minimum temperature, it is 
mixed with the cream I am saving 
for a churning, the can containing 
which is also kept in a cement tank 
of cold water. It is seldom necessary 
to resort to the use of ice by using 
plenty of cold water and pumping it 
fresh twice @ day. This previous 
treatment of the cream, cooling and 
mixing it properly has a very favor- 
able influence on the churning. 

The separator is set to run a rather 
heavy cream which tests about 35% 
fat. From this I get the best results. 
It makes less cream to cool, it can be 
kept sweet longer and is generally 
more satisfactory than a thin cream. 
When it is ripened sufficiently for 
churning, I dilute it in the charn 
with a paiiful or two of pure, cold 
water. Cream testing this per cent, 
and ripe and cold enough for churn- 
ing, will not fall in the churn unless 
diluted with water, and then the 
water has a favorable influence on 
the texture of the butter. When thus 
diluted and cooled, the butter gathers 
in the form of small granules; other- 
wise it is apt to come in a mass, be 
soft and salvy and a large per cent 
of fat ieft im the buttermilk. 

I like to churn at such a tempera- 
ture so the butter will gather in 
about 45 minutes. With my cows and 
conditions this is generally about 56 
or 58 degrees. If butter gathers in 
less than half an hour, the churning 
is apt to be incomplete, while if it 
requires much over 45 minutes it is 
a@n unnecessary waste of time and 


LIVE SPOCK: AND DAIRY - 
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labor. The agitation is continved un- 
til the granules are about the size 
of small corn kernels. Then the but- 
termilk is drawn off. When butter 
comes in this form, the buttermilk 
will drain away just like water 
through sand and little washing. will 
be necessary. - 1 generally wash 
in about as much water as there was 
of buttermilk drawn off, and salt im- 
mediately after vashing in a com- 
bined churn and butterworker, one 
of which every butter maker should 
own. Less salt is needed in hot 
weather than in cold for the same 
results. From one to two ounces of 
salt to the pound of butter is used, 
depending upon the taste of the trade 
and temperature at which butter 
came. 

The principal difficulty in churning 
in hot weather is in getting the 
proper temperature. A cool cellar, 
spring house in connection with a 
well of cold water will be a wonder- 


once | 





ful help if one does not have ice. The | 


churning should always be done 


the morning before the heat of th: 
day comes on. It must be kept in 
mind that if butter comes warm, 
there is little or no overr'n, while if 
it is properly care? for and churned 
at the right temperature, the churn 
gain will be about 16%, or one-sixth. 
From 10% to 15% interest in over- 


run pays one profitable dividends fot 
a few simple precautions. 


> 


Brown Leghorn Breeders will 





be 


glad to know that the American Sin- | 
gle Comb Brown Leghorn club has 
prepared its new catalog. This -will 
be mailed upon request to Sec EB. W. 


Staebler of West Park, O. 


in | 
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; 9) 
Deserve To Be 
Laughed At 





Makers and agents of common cream separa 
tors te: ou to laugh atthem. They foolishly 
assume you are ignorant of modern separa- 


tor construction when they ask you to believe 
that their out-of-date cream separators, contain- 
ing 40 to 6 disks or other parts as bad, are 
modern. 2 Gouve to be laughed at for 
trying to hide facts and for failing to realize 
that you know, as well as they do, 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 


contain neither disks nor other contrantions, yet 
produce twice the skimming force, skim faster, 
skim twice as clean, wear longer and w 
several times easier than their common ma- 
chines. And you know that iron-clad patents 
alone preveat them from imitating Tubulars. 





Tubulars are made in the world's biggest sep- 
arator works. Branch factories in Canada and 
Germany. The Worid'’s Best. Sales easily ex- 
ceed most, if not all, others combined. b- 
ably replace more common separators than any 
oge maker of such machines sells. 








Eaqiren co. 


0 THE SHOEeT Ones 


Ra Fresco, Col. Pertinn 
Reusin conn innipeg, Can. sadeeried 














[NEWTON'S HEAVE 

















| The first or second $1.00 can cures. 





“ano inpiassrion CURE 


Vet Re fe 
ah 1 pe 
booklet. 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


The third sea 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 





SHE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Telede. Obie 
Most complete veterinary book ever ~~ 
, ine 192 pasos rr] sosed 
bastions "Wests es tor c Bebe csee. greta ah inal 
. Neat, clean, 
921 en te venient, cheap 
Lasts all season, 
Made of mete), anne 
aplll or tip over, will met 
tot! or injure 

be dealers rent pre 

YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the | conte. 
vi Y a. * omnes sent | manene SOMERS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. «° Louls Street | ‘preakie, e 











CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


PROTEIN 33 Per Cent 
Will keep indefinitely in a dry 


FAT 14 Per Cent 


place. 


Obtain your winter feed at the lowest price. 
e are now quoting summer prices. 
Write us today for sample and quotations. 


CONTINENTAL GEREAL CO. reoRid’ nt. 





Steelun Stoc! 
Dai Dairy 
Bus HKiorse 


»>IERN CEREAL 


of Qual 





Greogson’s talf Meal 
Sterling S:iztch Feed 
rling Click Feed 


»>% 


CO., 


ty feed 


CHILA! 
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ALMERICAN 
.AUGRICULTURIST, 


WEEXKLBT. 
Trademark Registered. 
Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
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Women’s Varied Activities 


» The old-time idea that a woman’s 

activity must be confined to the rais- 
ing of children and work in the house 
does not obtain during these progres- 
‘ sive days, 
She very properly demands the right 
to earn her own living if necessary, 
educate her children, enter any line 
of business that she may fancy, adopt 
‘the professions as her own and take 
part in the work of the world as 
man’s equal. 

The pioneers in this demand ‘or 
recognition encountered every ob- 
stacle which ignorance and prejudice 
could devise. They were ridiculed, 
persecuted, imprisoned and _  ostra- 
cized. They were told that contact 
with the world would result in a los 
of the charms peculiarly feminine, 
that their influence would wane, that 
@haos would rule in the home and 
that darkness too terrible to even con~ 
sider would prevail on every hand, 

What has actually happened in the 
United States where women have dis- 
regarded the wail of the pessimist, 
countered precedent and with much 
less noise than in England accom- 
plished wonders? 

To begin with increased activity 
has added to, rather than detracted 
from the charm of woman. Her in- 
fluence has increased rather than de- 
creased. She has elevated standards 
ali along the line. Moreover, she 
has succeeded where failure was con- 
fidently predicted. In many lines, 
women have proved to be superior to 
men. A few of these successes along 
agricultural lines are noted elsewhere 
in this issue. Mrs Virginia C. Mere- 
dith tells how she successfully breeds 
Shorthorn cattle and operates a gen- 


Emancipation is the cry.- 


EDITORIAL: 


eral farm in Indiana. Mrs Adda F. 
Howie tells how she took a 120-acre 
farm near Milwaukee, established al- 
falfa and clover fields, put up good 
farm buildings and developed a fa- 
mous herd’ of Jersey cows. Both 
women are active in farmers’ insti- 
tutes and many other lines of en- 
deavor. Many and-many a woman 
is the real farm manager, although 
keeping modestly in the background. 





Impetus to Dairy Business 

The New York state fair to be held 
at Syracuse in September plans to es- 
tablish standards in all lines of dairy- 
ing. With its equipment, a new -build- 
ing, refrigerators, lecture room, etc, in 
operation for the first time last year, 
it is now in a position to give all 
branches of the dairy business both a 
stimulus and an impetus toward bet- 
ter accomplishment. It is the ambition 
of the department to make this year’s 
exhibit in all classes even greater than 
that of last year, when the greatest 
exhibit ever made in the United States 
was to be seen. As aids toward this 
end more than $3000 is offered in cash 
prizes, and the list of premiums is 
made co-extensive with the industry. 
By the offer of numerous pro rata 
prizes it is expected to have truly won- 
derful exhibits of butter, cheese, milk 
and cream, and also keen competition 
in buttermaking and judging, because 
this system of awards permits so large 
a number of exhibitors to secure good 
prizes. 

Unquestionably the New York state 
fair stands pre-eminent in this liberal 
policy. Its influence, already great, 
for good upon Empire state dairying 
is destined to be profound as dairymen 
awake more and more to the value of 
standardizing their products through 
adopting improvements suggested at 
the annual criticism by thoroughly 
competent judges. Not only so, but 
this policy will compel sister state 
fairs whose dairy departments are 
weak to imitate New York’s good ex-~ 
ample. Who then can estimate the 
measure of good that must accrue to 
the industry as a whole through en- 
couraging individual effort to improve 
in all lines of dairy work? And what 
dairyman can afford to miss the op- 
portunity to enter his products in com- 
petition and in the scoring contests? 
Is any so perfect he cannot improve? 
He is hide bound! 


a 





The 11 stallions imported sometime 
ago by the New Jersey live stock com- 
mission are in service in 

New Jersey so many counties and 
Draft Colts the records show that 
they have served an 

average of nearly 30 mares up to July 
1.~ In every case an average percent- 
age of colts is reported. These young- 
sters, being of drafty conformation, 
are instrumental in prompting farmers 
to breed additional mares. To date re- 
sults show conclusively that the proj- 
ect is a profitable one and that it will 
be instrumental in interesting farmers 
in the draft horse, thus enabling them 
to produce moré useful and marketa- 
ble colts on their own farms. The 
cost toa each member is materially 
less than that otherwise encountered 
where the regular. service fee is 
charged. Where the membership is 
large, as is the case in several coun- 
ties, the cost per mare bred is approx+ 
imately one-half that asked and col- 
lected by stallion owners who insure 
living colts from the same class of 
breeding sires. In addition to this 
impetus, the commission has been able 
to disqualify from public service un- 
sound and undesirable sires, lacking 
both in indiviluality and breeding, as 
well as those known to be affected 
with recognized heredity and trans- 
missible diseases or unsoundnesses, By 
the united effort of horsemen and 
other live stock breeders of the state, 
it is hoped to erganize a breeders’ 
state live stock association embody- 
ing local county breeders associations 
that have been formed. In this way 
the efforts aimed toward improved 
live stock breeding in the state will be 


centralized and more lasting results 
obtained. New Jersey has made @ 
good start for better draft horses. The 


movement should be assisted in every . 


possible way. ; 





A congressman the other day stated 
that the majority of the congressional 
representatives represent- 
Fake ed private interests, and 
Legislators not the people. Other 
men who are acquainted 
with inside legislation have given tes- 
timony of a similar nature. The fact 
is we need better legislatures all 
around. Not only should the national 
body be improved, but the legislatures 
in the several states should be of a 
higher order than now prevails. 
Broad-minded, intelligent men who 
are acquainted with the legislative 
needs should be selected. We need 
men to look after laws who have an 
honest and conscientious purpose to 
represent the people. There is too 
much going to the capitals of our 
various states simply to smoke and to 
drink and laugh, and to have a good 
time. Too few legislators address 
themselves seriously to business. We 
hope. the time will come when people 
will be aroused to their duty of select- 
ing men to make laws who are noted 
for talent, diligence and integrity. Let 
us have plain men of affairs for legis- 
lators. Scattered all about on farms 
in all sections are thousands of this 
kind. Men should not be sent to the 
legislature because they are republi- 
cans, democrats or populists. These 
are poor reasons, unless they supple- 
ment the fact that these men are clear 
healed, clean handed and true. A 
great awakening is coming over the 
people of the country. The best way 
to manifest that awakening is to elim- 
inate politicians, selecting instead 
men of character, ablity and righteous- 
ness. Men of this class will make laws 
t: at will be of service to humanity. 
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It is now possible for every county 
in Ohio to have its local experiment 


station. The last 

Agricultural Experi- legislature pro- 
ment Stations vided the ma- 
chinery for this 
important work. According to law, 
upon the filing of a petition with the 
county auditor signed by not less than 
5% of the electors, the commissioners 
of such county shall submit to the 
qualified voters of that county a prop- 
osition to establish an experiment farm 
within the county and to issue notes 
or bonds for the purchase and equip- 
ment of a farm which shall consist of 
buildings, drains, fences, implements, 
live stock, stock feed and teams as 
may be necessary to carry on the 
work. The management of all the ex- 
periment farms established under this 
act are to be vested in the director of 
the experiment station who is to ap- 
point all employes, plan and execute 
the work in such manner as in his 
judgment will most effectively serve 
the agricultural interests of the county 
in which the farm is located. By this 
plan all politics and local influences 
will be kept out of the station work 
that would certainly interfere with its 
greatest helpfulness to the people of 
the county. Full information about 
this law may be obtained by writing 
the director «f the experiment station 
at Wooster, or the secretary of the 
s te board of agriculture at Columbus. 
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Last year the national dairy show 
was held in Milwaukee. For several 
years previous to 1909 

Chicago Gets the show was held in 
Dairy Show Chicago. Milwaukee, 
however, made _ the 

managers a good offer, and the show 
was transferred to that city. After 
1909 it was practically decided to hold 
the 1910 show in the Wisconsin city, 
but the directors found that Milwau- 
kee business interests were not as en- 
thusiastic as they thought they ought 
to be. Consequently, at a recent meet- 
ing it was decided that the fifth na- 
tional dairy show should be held at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, October 20 to 
29. The Chicago business interests 
are alive to the value of an exposition 








of this kind, and are enthusiastically 
promoting the 1910 exhibition. With- 
out the cordial assistance of the busi- 
ness interests or any city, the national 
dairy show, which is an educational 
institutidn, cannot prosper. American 
Agriculturist appreciates the fact that 
work of this kind on the part of the 
director, and particularly the manager, 
is no easy task. It takes a lot of ef- 
fort to make it a success under the 
most favorable conditions. Conse- 
quently, it is probably a good thing all 
around for the show to be taken back 
to Chicago. The secretary and man- 
ager, H. E. Van Norman of State col- 
lege, Pa, deserves the hearty support 
of the dairy interests, and he will un- 
doubtedly get it because he is an ef- 
ficient officer, who, for a great many 
years, has made a careful study of all 
branches SY dairying. 


Birds of a feather flock together. 
Look through the advertising col- 
umns of this magazine 
Birds of a and see the fine plumage 
Feather of highest merit. Then 
glance at a cheap publi- 
cation that does not guarantee the 
reliability of its advertisers and see 
a bird of another color. The hues 
are as numerous as the shades «f the 
rainbow and about as definite when 
it comes to placing your fingers on 
them. See what our guarantee says 
on this page about advertisers. 


A Sheep Deal That Paid 


W. H. BIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 








In 1902 I bought at a public sale 
11 sheep for $24.75. They were stock 
sheep, not any of them of pure blood. 
I sold $7.50 worth of wool, keeping 
the lambs. In 1908 I sold $58.04 worth 
of wool and lambs, selling only the 
males, and keeping the ewe lambs. 
I bought 12 ewes, which were paid 
for out of the sale of wool and lambs 
in 1908 for 51.34. In 1904 I sold $104.12 
worth of wool and lambs. During 
the winter of 1908-4, I lost several of 
the ewes I had last bought, as they 
were thin when I got them, late in 
the fall, at the Baltimore stock yards. 
I have not bought any since, but have 
kept my flock up by selling off the 
older ones and keeping the ewe 
lambs. This is the proper way to do, 
as it keeps a good, healthy flesh. In 
1905 I sold $89 worth of wool and 
lambs. In 1906, my sales were $169 
for wool and sheep. In 1907 wool 
was cheaper, but my sales amounted 
to $67.85. In 1908 my sales were 
$110.25 and in 1909 $139, making a 
total of over $765. 

I had expended $51.34 for sheep in 
1903 and $25 for two bucks, leaving 
a net income of $687 in eight years. 
I now have at the enij of the eight 
years 24 ewes worth $120, making a 
total of $807, a profit on the invest- 
ment of over $100 a year, or 

For the labor expended there is no 
live stock that pays as well as sheep. 
In this locality we do not have to 
feed more than about three to four 
months in winter. I feed mostly corn 
fodder cut up short until lambing, 
and then ground corn and cob meal 
and bran, half and half. The ma- 
nure being the richest, is worth ths 
feed and labor. During the time 
sheep are on pasture they make the 
ground better, and a good crop of 
corn always is got where they are 
pastured. They keep the fence rows 
clean of weeds, also. 

I had quite a loss last year, losing 
12 lambs, or my receipts would have 
been at last $50 more. The drouth, 
which was the most severe we ever 
had, was very hard on the lambs 
when the pasture got short. They 
commenced to die, and upon opening 
them the entrails showed almost en- 
tirely empty and white. The stom- 
ach was full, but where it emptied 
into the intestine there were several 
flat-like wafers which stopped the 
entrance to the intestines. By chang- 
ing onto some young clover on the 
wheat stubble.a few were saved, but 
they did not recover from the harm 
the dry pasture had done, and did not 
grow as they should have done. 
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"ania Dreseed Ship 





Glen H. Curtiss has proven the effi- 
eiency of airships in war. On the last 
day of the aviation meet at Atlantic 
City-he flew over a yacht and dropped 
miniature bombs within three feet of 
the deck. It was his purpose to show 
that an airship is efficient to destroy 
battle ships without endangering the 
driver very much. He flew about 300 
feet above the water and officers on 
the ship said that he was within rifle 
range only about 30 seconds. He was 
flying at the rate of 45 miles an hour 
when he passed over the boat. 

He also dropped oranges into a 
fortification marked out on the sand, 
and nearly every orange hit the mark. 
He was handicapped a little by the 
strong wind and the rapid flight which 
he was making. 

The aviation meet at™Atlantic City 
has closed, and Walter Brookins re- 
eeived the $5000 prize for the altitude 
fecord. He flew 6000 feet above the 
earth. Glen H. Curtiss received the 
$5000 prize for establishing a 50-mile 
American record. During the 10 days 
of the meet 22 flights were made. 

Discouraged with his success in fly- 
img, Lieut Alex L. Pfitzner of Hun- 
gary, who was in charge of the aero- 
plane factory at Marblehead, Mass, 


@drowned himself in the harbor 
July 12. 
Capt Charles Stuart Rolls, the 


Englishman who crossed the English 
channel and made a return trip in 90 
minutes, was killed this week in a 
flight from Bournemouth, Eng. While 
he was in the air the tail piece of his 
machine broke and the machine and 
the driver fell about 100 feet. When 
he was extricated from the ruins, he 
was dead. 

In France most of the records have 
been broken with monoplanes. Per- 
haps the most sensational flights were 
made by Leon Morane. In a 100-horse 

wer Blariot monoplane he traveled 

1 miles in 2 minutes, 56 seconds. M. 
Labouchere, a Frenchman, broke the 
world’s record for distance. He flew 
211.14 miles in four hours 37 minutes 
and 45 seconds. During the meet Mo- 
rane made a flight of more than a 
mile a minute, while 10 other ma- 
ehines were in the air. 


New Kind of Bank in Germany 


Plans are being ng made in Germany 
for a new kind of a bank. It will be 
ealled the National Municipal bank. 
Its purpose will be to provide for the 
money required by various provincial, 
county, district, city and town govern- 
ments. The bonded indebtedness of 
these public corporations has been 
rapidly increasing the last few years 
and it has come to be difficult to sell 
the latter issues of bonds. These 
bonds are issued to pay for electric 
plants for lighting street railways, and 
motive power for industrial establish- 
ments, Gas, water and drainage works, 
school houses, exposition halls, hospi- 
tals and other buildings for public 
uses. 

The proposed bank will issue its 
own bonds secured by the bonds of 
individual municipal corporations and 
it is expected these will find invest- 
ments in the various money markets 
ef Europe. The bank will unify under 
a single stro. g institution the means 
of obtaining funds promptly and at 
favorable rates and interest for the va- 
rious municipal purposes referred to 
above. 


Would Guard Spitzbergen 


A conference of nations has been 
ealled by the government of Norway 
to consider regulations for the pro- 
tection of mutual interests in Spite- 
bergen for the protection of game 
which is now being slaughtered with- 
out restraint. The HBuropean nations 
have treated the invitations with in- 
difference. The United States is the 
only country which has _ accepted. 
Other nations invited were Great 
Britain, Sweden, Russia, Germany 
and Denmark. Sweden has made it 
clear that she will not accept. 

Spitzbergen is not under the sov- 
ereignty of any nation, and it is ru- 
mored that Sweden may wish to take 
it over as her own. The American 
minister to Norway, Mr Peirce, will 
be our representative if a conference 
is held. There are extensive coal 
fields in Spitzbergen in which Ameri- 








‘CURRENT EVENTS 


can citizens are interested. It is 
probable that an international pro- 
tectorate will be established under 
the supervision of one or two coun- 
tries nearest Sonereyn. 


Briefly 17 Told 


The New York k Central proposes to 
raise freight rates on all commodities 
sent between points east of Albany and 








wesi Buffalo. The increases range 
from 10 to 
Speaker Cannon was overcome by 


the heat and collapsed during a speech 
at Winfield, Kan. He recovered suf- 
ficiently so that he has resumed his 
speaking tour in Kansas. 


State-wide prohibition is the leading 
issue in the state campaign in Texas 
this year. The issue will be fought 
out by the democratic party in the 
primaries to be held Saturday of this 
week. 


Mrs Mary Baker G. Eddy, founder 
and leader of the Christian Science 
denomination, has celebrated her 89th 
birthday at her home, Breokline, 
Mass. 





Former Judge Abner Smith, who 
was convicted of wrecking a bank has 
been paroled from the penitentiary 
at Joliet, Ill, after serving a term of 
one year and one month. 


~ Many of the democrats in New Jer- 
sey are talking about nominating 
Pres Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
university for governor. Pres Wilson 
says thatif a majority of the demo- 
crats desire to have him run for gov- 
ernor, he is willing to do so. 


In Dllinois the suffragettes are tour- 
ing the state canvassing for votes. 
They use a large megaphone in an- 
nouncing their meetings in the va- 
rious towns. They are traveling by 
automobile. 





Pres Taft has appointed Fred W. 
Carpenter of Minnesota, who has been 
his secretary, to the post of minister 
to Morocco, succeeding H. Percival 
Dodge. It is said that Mr Carpenter 
has not been a complete success as 
secretary to the president. 





The house of commons of England 
has passed the bill providing for 
women’s suffrage at its second read- 
ing. The house referred the bill to a 
committee of the whole, which means 
that it will not be considered until 
the next session. 





The municipal milk commrssion of 
Chicago which is investigating the 
milk supply of that city has decided 
to conduct a number of scientific ex- 
periments. The work will probably 
be carried on at the university of 
Chicago or at Northern university 
and many samples of milk will be 
scientifically vested, 


William Loeb, collector of the port 
of New York and formerly secretary 
to Pres Roosevelt, has been urged to 
get in line for the republican nomina- 
tion for governor of New York. He 
says that he prefers to remain where 
he is, but it is expected that if the 
cont is strong enough he will respond 
° 





As a result of the lynching of Carl 
Etherington at Newark, O, Gov Har- 
mon has suspended Mayor Herbert 
Atherton for neglected duty. The new 
mayor immediately appointed a new 
chief of police and a new captain and 
ordered them to enforce the laws. 
Two persons have been arrested 
> atid with assisting in the lynch- 
ng. 





Col James J. Guffey, national dem- 
Ocratic committeeman for Pennsylva- 
nia, who .opposed Bryan in the last 
national democratic convention and 
was attacked bitterly by Bryan and his 
followers, has turned over his property 
to a receivershi His indebtedness 
is said to be $6.700,000. He has been 
heavily interested in coal lands and 
petroleum. His receivership affects 
the coal business but not the petrol- 
eum company that bears his name. 


A substitute for radium has been 
discovered by Dr Bailey and Dr 
Frank H. Blackmarr, both of Chica- 
go. The new substance has more 
uses than radium andthe dangers of 
the use of radium are eliminated. It 
is comparatively easy to_manufacture 
the new article which the discoverers 
have namd thoradx. This new sub- 
stance has cured cases of cancer and 
other serious Ciseases that were pro- 
nounced ‘incurable by other methods, 

















[| Beginning with the next number 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Will Be Issued 
Twice a Month 
_At 10 Cents a Copy 
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The leading woman’s 
magazine at the popu- 
lar 10-cent price. The 
first twice-a-month 
number will be out 
August 25th—the next 
September 10th. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


. THE BACK TO THE FARM IDEA 1S STRONGER 


8 NEW YORK THAN IN ANY OTHER STATE. 
THE CITY FELLOWS HAVE CAUGHT THE 
SNFECTION; AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS ARE 
MORE IMPRESSED WITH THE DIGNITY OF 
EARNING THEIR LIVING FROM THE LAND 
THAN AT ANY PERIOD OF THE LONG YEARS 
@F THE PAST. THIS IS ALL VERY INTER- 
ESTING AND IS WORTH SOMETHING. !T IS A 
MEAL SIGN OF THE TIMES. BY UNITED 
EFFORT WE CAN MAKE OUR FARMS MORE 
PRODUCTIVE AND MORE PROFITABLE; AND 
THERE ARE TO BE MORE AND HAPPIER 
HOMES. THIS HOME EDITION IS PROVIDED 
FOR YOU TO SEE THAT YOUR COMMUNITIES 
ARE NOT NEGLECTED. WRITE ME PERSON- 
ALLY ABOUT YOUR CROPS, LIVE STOCK, 
AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS AND ABOUT YOUR 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. I SHALL BE GLAD 
TO HEAR ABOUT THE SEASON’S ACTIVITIES 
IN DAIRYING, CROP RAISING, TRUCKING, 
FRUIT GROWING AND ALL PHASES OF LIVE 
STOCK WORK. I! SHALL APPRECIATE A LET- 


TER OR A POSTAL AT ANY TIME. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 
State Grange Scholarships 


The following persons have been 
awarded the New York state grange 
echolarship to the state agricultural 
college at Cornell: Raymond 8. Kid- 
der of Jamestown, W. H. Mann of 
Breakabeen, Norden R. Jones of Stitt- 
ville, Charles H. Riiey of Sennett, BE. EB. 
White of Ionia, Harold K. Tennant of 
Willet, Irene Miller of Ithaca, Clara 
B. Hunter of Burke, Leslie W. Brown 
of Stanley, H. R. Blessing of Slinger- 
lands, Nellie Rumsey of Ithaca, Paul 
R. Schriver of Chester. 





Springwater, Livingston Co—Haying 
has commenced. The crop is light 
owing to the severe drouth which is 
now passed. A few have cut wheat 
and the yield is fairly good. William 
H. Norton has a field of 30 acres 
which will yield about 40 bus p a, and 
of fine quality. Potatoes have suf- 
fered from drouth, bugs and a slight 
blight. Corn and beans are promising 
crops. Potatoes 25c bu, butter 20e p 
Ib, eggs 20c p doz, wheat $1.20 p bu. 


Medway, Greene Co—Farmers well 
along with harvest. The dry, hot 
weather is injuring all crops, especially 
potatoes and buckwheat. Hay crop 
generally light and weedy except clover 
which is better than for many years. 
Rye is medium, oats suffering for rain. 
Some drying up before maturing, Fruit 
of all inds light except peaches. Farm 
help scarce. Hay $12 to $18 p ton, 
rye straw $8, eggs 22 to 25c p doz, 
butter 22 to 30c p Ib, 


Clayton, Jefferson Co—Fine-weather 
for haying and a large crop is being 
harvested of a good mixed quality. 
Grain is looking fair. Corn looks fine 
and promises a good crop. Cheese 
sells for 15c p lb, eggs 25c p Ib. Cows 
are falling off in milk. Several are 
erecting silos for summer feeding as 
dairying is the best paying branch of 
farming in this section. Many are get- 
ting registered herds of Holsteins. 
Farm laborers hard toe get at even ex- 
tra high wages. 


Dale, Wyoming Co—Crops look well 
econsiiering the dry weather. Fine 
weather for haying there was no rain 
to injure it. The light shower July 7 
was welcomed by all. Eggs 21c p doz, 
butter 25c p lb. Pigs scarce at ea. 


Nassau, Renssalaer Co—There is a 
larger crop than last year. Several 
have invested in new McCormick and 
Wood mowers. The rye harvest has 
begun, and the crop is fully as good 
as usual. The weather is excessively 
warm and dry. Vegetation is suffering 
for the want of rain. Potatoes are 
dying. Oats beginning to turn though 
some pieces are scarcely a quarter 
grown. Pastures. and mown fields are 
turning brown and unless rain comes 
soon there will be no after feed. 
Strawberries have been very plenty 
and of fine quality. Red and black 
raspberries looked very promising, but 
the excessive heat and drouth is caus- 
ing.them to dry on the bushes, 


Blooming Grove, Orange Co—Farm- 
ers are finishing haying. The crop 
is unusually heavy and of fine qual- 
ity. Very little wheat grown here, but 
there is a fine field now being har- 
vesied on the farm of Fred Gregg. 
The town, in fact, the entire county 
suifered from a a cas drouth that 
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injured gardens and the late potato 
crop. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co—Psotato 
bugs have been very numerous. It 
took several sprayings to subdue them. 
Hay was a good crop and is housed 
in good condition. Wheat harvest 
has begun. It is a good crop. Barley 
and oats are coming on and are very 
promising. Not much tobacco around 
here. Not many apples, other fruits 
in abundance. Flies very troublesome 
and cows are shrinking. Corn looks 
fine since the rains and promises a 
full crop. Sheep doing well; not many 
kept. - 

Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—Farm- 
ers sowing buckwheat and haying. Hay 
is not as good as it looked. Corn 
is small, Most of the early planted 
did not come good and was replanted. 
Potato bugs are numerous. Cattle 
are in good demand at a high price. 
Butter 28¢c a lb. Cows are drying up 
some. 

Spraying Potatoes—The N Y exper 
sta finds after eight years’ work that 
on an average the gain from spraying 
every two weeks has been 102 bus to 
the acre at.Geneva an. & -bus an 
acre at Riverhead; and from spraying 
three times during the season 78 bus 
at Geneva and 29 at Riverhead. The 
average gain made by farmers spray- 
ing under station inspection has been 
41 bus an acre for seven years on 
areas running from 60 to 225 acres 
each year, and by farmers spraying 
independently but reporting to the 
station on areas ranging from 74 to 
600 acres yearly for six years the 
average gain has been 52 bus to the 
acre. It is safe to say the practice 
of spraying has saved to the 288 farm- 
ers reporting experiments in less than 
seven years, more than $50,000. 


Irregular Condition of Cigar Leaf 


The severe drouth in the middle west 
did not miss the cigar leaf tobacco 
fields of Wis and many growers are 
having a hard time of it. The spring 
for a time was rather cold and back- 
ward but many farmers set their plants 
and later followed the extreme hot, 
dry weather which ruined a large 
number of fields. Other growers set 
their tobacco and did not go over the 
fields to replace the plants that died 
from the first setting because of very 
dry weather. Now recent local show- 
ers have fallen in most parts of the 
Wis cigar leaf district and growers are 
taking a long chance in setting tobacco 
fields now, the middle of July. Many 
seem to think they would rather risk 
securing a fairly even stand by reset- 
ting their fields altogether than letting 





‘the drouth-weakened plants struggle 


through the summer. A large portion 
of the intended tobacco acreage has 
been devoted to other crops. The very 
early set fields survived the drouth in 
fairly good condition but the latter 
ones succumbed. Reports from Ver- 
non Co state the drouth has not been 
so severe for 20 years and tobacco out- 
look is most discouraging especially in 
the immediate vicinity of Viroqua. 

New England tobacco farms are in 
good tilth and plants growing every 
day. Topping will be necessary in 
many fields soon. It is already in prog- 
ress in some of the early fields, 


Told by Growers 

Tobacco is nearly all set. It has been 
so dry that a great many plants were 
reset. The farmers are keeping the 
dirt stirred. Tobacco is growing well. 
{H. M., Cayuga County, N Y. 

‘obacco by July was all planted and 
making rapid strides in growth. While 
some trouble was experienced in May 
in getting the crop started on account 
of cold, wet weather, the late warm 
period accompanied by frequent show- 
ers has caused the growth of the plants 
to make good progress and if nothing 
interferes, pro aise for a good crop is 
excellent.—[C. F., Columbia County, 
Pa. 

Although it has been very dry and 
hot through setting of tobacco, plants 
have lived and have made a fine 
growth. In some pieces the black 
grub has done bad work but all in all 
ths crop is all that could be desired. A 
fine rain recently was gladly received 
although cro,s were not suffering for 
the need of it—[J. P. R., Oswego 
County, N Y. 

It is quite evident that there is con- 
siderable less tobacco growing than in 
former years. Just what per cent, I 
cannot state. It was set late and is 
small.—[{F. H. D., Steuben County, 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N ¥, July 18, there has 
been more rain in this dairy section 
the past week, and the condition of 
pastures is about up to normal. Dur- 
ing the hot spell it took more milk to 
make a pound of cheese, and the 
eooler weather has tended toe reduce 
the quantity required. The market 
today was %c lower than last week. 
The curb sales were at 14%c p lb. The 
official sales were: Large colored 532 
boxes, large white 120, small colored 
4206, small white 2102, all at 14c. The 
sales of butter were 284 packages at 
28% @29%c p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, July 16, 1950 tubs 
of butter were sold at 28%c p lb, com- 
pared with 1700 tubs last year at 27c; 

bxs white twin cheese sold for 

last year 2100 tubs sold for 

Output of dairies is shrink- 

ing, owing to dry weather and flies. 

Dairies netting for June from $1.12 
@i50 p 100. 

At Watertown, N Y, July 18, a de- 
cline of a full cent characterized 
Saturday’s local cheese market, large 
and twins selling at 1l4c, daisy twins 
at 14%c. The sales aggregated 
9000 bxs. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, July 18—Last week 
on very light receipts there was an im- 
provement of 10 to 25c on steers, the 
market closing firm; bulls ruled steady 
to strong Wednesday, and closed firm 
to 15e higher; cows advanced 10@15c, 
and fat cows 25c. There was a. fur- 
ther break in the calf market Wed- 
nesday veals selling 50@75c lower; 
buttermilk held up fairly well; on Fri- 
day veals recovered 50c of the decline 
and all kinds of calves closed strong. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $4.75@8.30,oxen and stags 5.40, 
bulis 3.50@4.60, cows 2@5.35, veals 
7.50@11, culls and throwouts 5@7.50, 
buttermilks 5.50@6.50, western calves 
5.50. Milch cows declined 2 to 5 p 
head. Today there were 41 cars of 
cattle and 4290 calves on sale. Steers 
were in liberal supply, 34 cars, and 
prices fell off 10 to 25c with a slow 
trade and 1 car held over. Bulls and 
thin cows firm to 15c higher, medium 
cows firm, good cows steady. Calves 
were active and veals firm to 25c 
higher, buttermilks fully 25c higher, 
and pens cleared, steers averaging 
1046 @ 1494 lbs, sold at the range of 
5.75@7.75 p 100 ibs, including 25 cars 
of Va steers, 1046@ 1494 Ibs, at 5.75@ 
7.75, 6 cars Mo, 1115 @1390 Ibs, at 6.65 
@7.50. Bulls sold at 3.75@4.75, cows 
at 2.35@4,90, veals at 8@10.75, culls 
and throwouts at 6@7.50, buttermilks 
at 6.50@6.75, western calves and veals 
at 8@9. ; 

Sheep held up fairly well last week 
but closed with an easier feeling. 
Lambs after Monday broke badly sell- 
ing 50@75c off on Tuesday, on Wed- 
nesday with light supply there was a 
recovery of 25c which was maintained 
on Thursday, the market broke again 
on Friday on an over supply of stock, 
with general sales 50c lower than 
Wednesday, closed. weak at further 
decline of 10@25c. The mag} range 
for the week was: Sheep $2.75@5, 
culls 2@2.50, lambs 5.50@8.60, culls 
4.50@5.50, yearlings 5@6. Today 
there were 41% cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were quiet and easier, lambs 
slow at a decline of 15@25c on the 
best grades and 25@40c on medium, 
stock. Several cars were held over. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at 3@4.25 p 100 tbs, a few head at 
4.50, culls at 2@2.50, common to 
choice lambs at 5.35@7.40, general 
sales 6@7 for medium to prime. Ken- 
tucky lambs sold at 6.10@7.40, Va do 
at 6@7.25, N Y lambs at 5.75@7.25, 15 
head to an outside buyer at the ex- 
treme figures of 7.75, a car of Ky culls 
at 5.35. 

Hogs fell off after Monday 10@15c, 
closed weak at the decline. Today 
there were about head on sale. 
Medium weight hogs sold at 9.65 p 100 
Ibs, and heavy to light hogs, pigs in- 
cluded, were estimated to sell at 9.40 


@ 9.85. 
The Horse Market 

Seasoned horses were in good de- 
mand at steady prices last week, but 
horses fresh from the country were 
in liberal supply and lower. Choice 
heavy drafters were selling generally 
at $350@400 p head. with some sales 
up to 450, fair to good do 300@340, 
chunks 200@280, good, sound, second- 
hand general purpose horses 100@ 250. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market last 
Monday was steady to strong and 150 





arrived. Demand is fair for 
choice corn fed good quality grass 
cattle. Prime steers sold at a 8, 


25.@ 7. choice 

5.75@6.75, common to fair 

5.50, choice cows 5@5.60, com- 

mon to fair 3.50@4.75, canners 1.75@ 
3.25, export bulls 5.25@5.75, common 
to fair 3.50@5.25, feeders 4.75@5, 
stockers 2.75@4.25, milch cows and 
springers 20@65 ea. Best quality of 
veal calves sold as high as 10.50 with 
common ones in very good demand and 
good to fair-kind selling at 9.25@9.75 
with light veals 7.25@9, heavy calves 
5.75@6.50, demand for sheep and 
lambs was light but market steady 
with 20.ears arriving. Choice lambs 
sold at 6.75@7, cull to fair 5@6.50, 
yearlings 5.75@6.25, wethers 4.75@5, 
ewes 4@4.25, mixed sheep 4@4.50. The 
hog market was steady Monday with 
55 double decks arriving, heavy 
weights. bringing 8.90@9 p 100 Ibs. 


Hops Make Vigorous Growth 


The hop acreage is about the same 
as last year at this time. The prospect 
is very poor for a crop, the weather 
being too cold. We are not bothered 
with lice in this part of the country. 
There is nothing doing in the way of 
contracting.—[T. W. C,, Mendocino 
County, Cal. 

Crop prospects are good. There is 
no néw acreage. Vines are all taken 
eare of. The best contract price is l5c 
s. far. Nothing doing on ’09 growths. 
Very little vermin. Have sprayed once. 
Will commence picking Sept 1.-—[W. 
J. M., Santa Cruz County, Cal. 

What few hop yards there are in 
this vicinity are in fair condition. A 
large proportion of the greatly re- 
duced acreage belongs to Kiaber Bros. 
Few yards remain in King and Pierce 
counties. Prices are about 14@16c p 
Ib, but little attention is now paid to 
hops. Season for growth has been ex- 
cellent.—[J. H., King County, Wash. 

There is but one hop yard left in 
North Douglas. The vines are looking 
fairly well. Vermin is scarce. No old 
hops here. From other parts of the 
county there are lice reported and a 
fair prospect of an average crop.—~ 
[J. H. S., Douglas County, Ore. 

The condition of hops is favorable, 
showing a vigorous growth. In the 
best yards the vines are over the tops 
of the poles. No vermin yet. Con- 
tracts are not made by growers to 
date. There are about 300 acres of 
hops in town of Madison.—[{L. W. G., 
Madison County, N Y. i 

A-correspondent from Cobleskill, N 
Y, states sales being made by growers 
are alleged to have the effect of hard- 
ening the market. Recent shipments 
from that station are by Falk-Worm- 
ser Co to Hammond, Ind, 10 bales; B. 
M. Stocker to Chicago, Ill, 29. bales; 
sna cae Co to Peoria, Ill, three 





Hop vines are up to the average 
hight and condition and if the dry 
weather does not continue too long 
and vermin interfere an average crop 
of good quality should be harvested. 
Up to July 14 it has been 3 weeks since 
we had rain. With thorough cultiva- 
tion hops will stand much drouth. 
Though the hop industry in this coun- 
ty is small compared with 20 years 
ago, what yards remain are in gocd 
condition.—[J. F., Otsego County, N Y. 

Growing crop free from vermin. 
Acreage not over 5% more than 1909. 
Crop prospects 85% of full crop. No 
contracts are being made only one 
grower holding any 1909 and very few 
left in dealers’ hands.—([J. 8. H., Scho- 
harie County, N Y. 

The situation of the hop crop at this 
date is normal. There is no undue at- 
tack of vermin. The vines in all well 
cultivated yards are strong but ih some 
sections and yards cultivation is to be 
desired. Old yards have suffered 
somewhat by last year’s severe frost. 
New acreage looks well. Two-year- 
old yards will yield 65% of full crop, 
three-year-old 90 to 95%, under eight 
zoere about 78 to 80%, old yards from 

to 65%. Up to July 8 I estimate the 
coming crop at from 110,000 to 115,- 
000 bales. Weather conditions at this 
date are ideal.—{G. P., Multnomah 
County, Ore. 

Hops around here promise an aver- 
age yield. Burs have already set and 
picking will be earlier this year than 
usual. Increase in acreage about 10%. 
No vermin at present and I don’t 
think there-will be any. -No hops of 
"08 owth left. Contracts are made 
at 12@14c p Ib, but a good many think 
hops will go down again to 4@ in & 
a or two.—{G. F. H., Shasta County, 








State Fair Growth 


The history of the New York state 
fair and its remarkable growth in re- 
cent years is interesting. Up to 11 
years agq when the legislature as- 
sisted the fair it had been managed by 
an agricultural society. Promoted 
since 1840 it had always been depend- 
ent upon the state to which it looked 
annually for help. For many years 
the fair was moved about the state 
much-after the order of a circus al- 
though it did not score the success of 
the well-reguiated circus, The fair 
was an agricultural show on a small 
scale and it was encouraged to strug- 
gie for existence by the financial aid 
it received from the state. Tired evi- 
dently of the roving life, the fair wel- 
comed in 15S the opportunity of set- 
tling down, when Syracuse offered it 
a home. 

The system of management was, 
substantially, along these lines: The 
State. agricultural society conducted 
the exhibition with the help of the 
state and turned the profits into the 
improvement of the grounds. Even 
after securing an ideal location at Sy- 
racuse, the geographical center of the 
state where it had the Lackawanna 
road on one side and the West Shore 
on the other, the «growth did not come 
up to the expéctations of those who 
believed the fair had a right to a 
place with annua! exhibitions in some 
of the western states which cannot 
boast of the agricultural interests of 
New York; so 11 years ago the state 
was asked to take over the fair outfit, 
to place the management with a com- 
mission and to make it a fair such as 
the people of the Empire state had a 
right to expect. 

The fair showed new life right away 
but its growth did not become rapid 
until six years ago. It had been pos- 
sible by that time to put a system of 
management in smooth working order 
and New Yorkérs had come to realize 
what a state fair really meant to them. 
The gradual increase in attendance, 
the number and character of exhibits 
and the favor with which the added 
features were received, no longer left 
any doubt about the future of New 
York’s annual exposition. 

The members of the commission are 
satisfied that the fair this year will be 
the most successful in the history of 
the institution. Demand for space in 
the exhibition halls was never as great 
as this year. Months ago all of the 
space in the manufacturers and lib- 
eral arts building, which it must be 
remembered contains more floor space 
than Madison Square Garden, New 
York, was disposed of. With favora- 
ble weather the attendance figures are 
expected to pass the 200,000 mark for 
the fair never had as many attractive 
features. President William H. Taft 
will open the fair and among the other 
distinguishe/] visitors during the week 
will be Vice-Pres Sherman, Gov 
Hughes, Mayor Gaynor and possibly 
Theodore Rooseveit. 


Maryland Farm Notes 


H. C. COPPER 











The real estate market is still active. 
A healthy sign of prosperity is shown 
by ‘many farms being bought by the 
farmers tenanting them. Mr William 
Baxter purchased the Hurlock farm 
recently, Mr Bramble the Spencer farm 
containing over 300 acres at $88.61 an 
acre. Both of these young men were 
tenants at time of sale. Mr Charles 
B. Schelts has bought the Crow Farm 
of 100 acres at $50-an acre. New York 
parties have bought the old Bosee 
farm of 120 acres for $7500. The last 
two sales Were made through Real 
Estate Broker S. C. Skinner, who has 
also purchased a farm and contem- 
plates occupying it himself next year. 

In Queen Anne Mr James W. Lam- 
bert sold his farm containing a little 
over 100 acres for $6000 to a gentle- 
man from Delaware. This farm a few 
years ago would have ‘brought less 
than half that amount. Mr Jacob 
Long after. spending the last few 
months in California has returned and 
is preparing to occupy the little farm 
he purchased last fall; a new dwelling 
and out buildings will be erected, add- 
ing much to the appearance and value 
ef the neighborhood. Mr Long is a 
market gardener and a hustler. Mr J. 
Thomas Smith has just harvested one 
of the finest crops of hay that we ever 
saw, and about 110 acres of wheat 
that is hard to excel. Farmers are 
rushed te their limit with work owing 
to unfavorable weather of early June. 
The last two weeks have been very fa- 
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vorable for corn and growing crops 
are making a fine growth having 
a very healthy green appearance. Some 
home-grown “tomatoes are in our local 
market. Melons are blooming, early 
sweet corn out in silk and tassel and 
lima beans climbing the poles and out 
in bloom. Other truck doing finely. 
It looks as if. the farmers’ table will 
be bountifully supplied the remainder 
of the year. Early potatoes are about 
ready to dig and are yielding a fine 
crop. 

Some farmers report a- new pest on 
potatoes, 4 worm entering the base of 
the stem causing the vine to wilt and 
die. Experiment. station authorities 
are being communicated with in regard 
t it and hopes are entertained that it 
will be under control_before another 
year. Farmers commenced threshing 
July 5 and wheat is yielding more 
abundantly and of a better quality 
than for two years past. An automo- 
bile line has been in operation between 
Chestertown and Toichester a distance 
of 12 miles, filling a long-felt need, as 
now a person can leave here about 9 
am and get in Baltimore about noon, 
have about 2% hours in the city and 
return home in time for supper, at a 
cost of only $1.25. This enterprise is 
paying the promoters handsomely. 


Harvest Home Festival 


The annual harvest home festival or 
farmer’s day has been fixed for Tues- 
day, August 9, 1910; at which time 
New Jersey farmers and their friends 
and all interested parties are cordially 
invited to visit the experiment stations 
at the college farm, New Bfunswick, 
N J, in order to familiarize themselves 
with the object lessons resulting from 
the various experiments that are con- 
stantly on trial at the farm. Explana- 
tion of the work in progress will be 
briefly made in the new judging pa- 
vilion in the morning at 10 o'clock, af- 
ter which the seccaoge | will be asked 
to visit the different plots and famil- 
iarize themselves with the work of the 
greatest interest to them. 

The dairy herd of 33 cows, including 
two heifers, that last year produced 
un average yield of pounds of 
milk, and 425 pounds of estimated but- 
ter will be on exhibition, likewise the 
other live stock.’ One of the state stal- 
lions that is used for demonstration 
purposes during the long and short 
courses in agriculture will also be 
shown. This meeting is under the aus- 
pices of the State board of agriculture 
of which Franklin Dye is secretary, 
and programs giving other information 
can be obtained by writing to him at 
the statehouse at Trenton, N J. 


Ohio Farm News 
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Farmers are more alert than ever 
and are grasping every opportunity 
to improve their crops, conditions or 


Cts 





general welfare. Paulding county, the . 


first to hold an agricultural extension 
school and not willing to be outdone 
in any agricultural movement is the 
first county in the state to file a peti- 
tion with ‘the commissioners asking 
that the voters be given the right to 
say if they want a county agricultural 
experiment station. This law was 
passed by our last legisiature and it 
will certainly prove a great benefit to 
our state. We all realize the great 
work our station has done but there 
are local conditions that can only be 
solved by experiments conducted in 
different parts of our state. 

The Logan county agricultural .so- 
ciety is conducting some interesting 
tests upon the infirmary and children's 
home farm with corn, potatoes, ma- 
nure, commercial fertilizers, . etc. 
Upon the infirmary farm an acre is 
devoted to corn. A sample of white 
and yellow was procured from each 
township in the county and two rows 
of each variety was planted in the 
test and for check rows corn that has 
been grown upon the infirmary farm 
for several years was used. This plot 
was a clover sod and one-third of it 
was given an application of stable ma- 
nure at the rate of 10 tons an acre 
before plowing. The next third a 1-8-6 
commercial—fertilizer at the rate of 
300 pounds an acre applied with a 
wheat drill just before the corn was 
planted and the remaining third re- 
ceivéd nothing but the ciover. These 
fertility tests were made lengthwise of 
the plot and the corn planted the op- 
posite direction thereby giving every 
row the same chance. This fall the 
corn will.be husked, weighed and put 
in piles and a corn meeting held when 


we hope to receive some valuable les- 
sons, not only as to best varieties to 
raise but the relative worth of manure, 
fertilizers, clover, etc. 





Local Variety Tests of Corn 





The extension department of the 
Ohio Agricultural College at Columbus 
is conducting variety tests of corn in 
40 counties throughout the state. Be- 
low is given a list of the farmers who 
are co-operating in this work by fur- 
nishing the land for the tests. This 
work will make it possible for farm- 
ers to know just what the best varie- 
ties £ r their own locality are: 







Count Tester Address 
Allen, John Deppler. Bluffton. 
Athen: W. E. Bingham. Coolville. 
Athena C. E. Brandeberry, Coolville. 
Athens, 8. S. Humphreys, Coste. 
Athens, EK H. Stout, Coolville. 
Belmont, & WW. Hawthorne, Belmont. 
Belmont, % = Bremhall, Belmont. 
Butler. & D. Morris, Hamilton. 
Butler. 3. W. Jeffries, Okeana 
Clarke, K. W. Stewart, Springfield. 
Clarke, Al. 7. Springfield. 
Columbiana, 8S. B. Richards, Salem 
Columbiana, Geo. Armstrong, Lisbon. 
Datke, 7 aA; mp, num. 
tke, James Hawes, Arcanom. 
Darke, Ike 
Darke, Geo. W. Baughman, Ansonia 
Darke, R. K. mn, 
Darke, Infirmary Farm. 
Fairfield J. M. Brunner, Carroll (2 tests) 
Fairfield H Kumler Baltimore. 
Franklin, Clint Stevenson Canat Winchester. 
Fulton, T. Williams, Wauseon. 
Fulton, Barney Kuiziey, Wa 
Gallia Thos. McCormick, MeCormick. 
Gal Dale McCormick, McCormick. 
Harry Mills, Gallipolis. 
W. M. Hetsel, Xenia. 
W. M. Way. Lowell, 
F. B. Downard, Freeport. 
Geo. Charieton, Kenton. 
W. F. Switzer, Forest. 
W. J. Smith, Scie, 
Geo. Whittaker. a. 
John F. Meyers. Millersburg. 
WwW. V. Werk. Millersburg 
Fr. W. teuben ville. 
John Cunningham, Gambéier. 
L. M. di Painesvilie. 
Logan Co. Fair Brd. Bellefonta 
W..F. Hurr, - Marton. 
Mf _ Witherow. LaRue. 
F. i Arash, Albany, 
Kben Cole, Long 
Jobn Matlack, Long Bottom 
Wm. Hostottie, Tuppers Piat 
H. N. Dean, Chester. 
Co. Infirmary, Celina. 
Grover Nuding, Mendon 
A. W. Hetizer, Hermantown 
N. W. Rinehart Union. 
N. E. Engle, W. Milton. 
D. E. Christian, W. Milton. 
Rev. Wm. Hale, Dayton, 113 W. Sth St 
J. D. Rex. Cumberland. 
D. J. Green, Cumberland. 
J. F. Hammond, Ren Rock. 
Reamans, Genoa 
A. C. Maris, Sayre. 
Joseph L. Browse, Eaton 
Vernon Foster, Lewisburg. 
m Penrod, Lewisburg, 
John Pfister, Lempate. 
W. C. Reeder, Miller City. 
Philip Schey, =. 
Gores, 
D. HB. Graff, Conttnabtal 
c. A. Burkhart, Fort Jennings. 
A. G. Verhem, K 
A. KE. Rager, Fort Jennings. 
Bugene Grans, Ira. 
Geo. Kreitier, Warren. 
P. C. Knisely, Philadelphia. 
J. 3. McGinnis, 
a. 7 an Wert. 
4. J. Hamby, , 
D. 0. Jones, 
Jas. Strothers, 





Warne. D. W. Galchouse, 








‘ 

Wiliams, 4 w ; aia 
. 

Williams. 0. C. Beard, 
Wiliams. T. BR. Bostater, 
Williams. J. W. Holstein, 
Williams, Chas. Holstein, 
Williams, J. H. Esteriine, 
Wood, Chartes Loomis, Green. 
Wyandot, L. J. Curtis, sycamore, 





Suggestions to Ohio Farmers 


SEC A. P, SANDLES, OHIO DEPT OF AGRI 





Every up-to-date farmer should 
have his own printed letterheads with 
the name of his farm home printed 
thereon. It’s business. 

Bee inspection made free upon ap- 
plication to this department. 

Eight cash prizes in the acre of corn 
contest. The first is $100. Entries 
free. Entries close August 20. 

Tile drainage is the best investment 
farmers can make. Not one farm in 
10 is ‘thoroughly drained. Rolling 
lands no exception. 

The cost of two battleships would 
pay for four good experiment stations 
and a section of land, for each, not 
only in one state, but in every state of 
the union. 


The average grain crop yield per | 
but | 


acre in Ohio has been gradually 
surely decreasing. The entire 1910 
Ohio wheat.crop will be required to 
pay the cost of the two battleships just 
ordered by congress. 

How many farmers rotate crops? 
How many are exhausting the fertility 
of their farms instead of increasing it? 

Outbreaks of dangerous and conta- 
gious disease among live stock should 
be reported to this department at once. 
In some cases the state reimburses the 
owner, 

How many farmers know exact 





| breathe at 
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name afid variety of the corn they are 


growing? 

Over 1000 swine have been im- 
munized against cholera by this de- 
partment since January 1, 1910. 

Six hundred and eighty-two brands 
of commerci’l fertilizers and 298 
brands. of commercial feeds have been 
licensed by this department since Jan- 
uary 1910. 

Bulletins and other publications sent 
free upon application. 

Two good farm papers or more 
ought to be in the home of every 


farmer. 

Are you a subscriber to your own 
home paper? If not, do it now. [If so, 
is your subscription paid to date. 


Tobacco Plants Make Progress 


I have been a grow er of tobacco since 








1871. The crop has been very back- 
ward. Plants were slow growth, 
weather was cold until just the past 
10 days. It has been very dry and hot. 
Tobacco started very slow but is doing 
very well at present except the early 
setting. There is not as much raised 
here as there was in the past. Prices 
have been low and the growers have 
quit.—[E, J. B., Medina County, O. 

We have had abundant rains lately 
and the tobacco is nicely started. Some 


of the earlier planting is beginning to 
show the bud. Unless something un- 
foreseen develops growers are antici- 
pating a more uniform leaf as to size 
than for several years. Conditions of 
ground and weather at present are 
highly favorable.—[E. E. K., Warren 
County, O 


OHTO—At Columbus, grain quiet but 
prices hold firm, feeds and hay firm. 
There is little movement in the live 
stock market but prices have changed 
searcely at all. There is a good in- 
quiry for butter with steady prices. 
Eggs active and the supply is on 
about sufficient to meet the demand. 
Berries are declining, principally be- 
cause of the decrease in quality. Live 
fowls 12c p Ib, spring chickens 18c. 











CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well 





A woman’s coffee experience is in- 
teresting. “For two weeks at a time 
I have taken no food but skim milk, 
for solid food would ferment and 
cause such distress that I could hardly 
times, aiso excruciating 
pain and heart palpitation and all the 
time I was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a 
coffee and tea drinker and for the past 
20 years I have been trying different 
physicians but could get only tempo- 
rary relief. Then I read an article tell- 
ing how some one had been cured by 
leaving off coffee and drinking Pos- 
tum and it seemed so pleasant just to 
read about good health I decided to 
try Postum in place of coffee. 

“I made the change from coffee to 
Postum and such a change there is in 
me that I don’t feel like the same per- 
son. We all found Postum delicious 
and like it better than coffee. My 
health now is wonderfully good, { 

“As soon as I made the shift from 
coffee to Postum I got better and now, 
all of my troubles are gone. I am’ 
fleshy, my food assimilates, the pres-} 
sure in the chest and palpitation are 
all gone, my bowels are regular, have 
no more stomach trouble and my, 
headaches are gone. Remember I did 
not use medicines at all—just left off 
coffee and drank Postum steadily.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
— ee true, and full of human 
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ears Automobiles 


Doctors, Farmers, Ranchmen, Bankers, Sales- 
men, Solicitors, Agents, Mail Carriers and 
Business Men in every state of the Union are 
concentrating their attention on the SEARS. 


OM starting crank to tail lamp the Sears is the 
economic-reliability automobile. The Sears is built 
in our own Chicago factory in six distinct models, and 
the broad, absolute guarantee of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. affords the individual buyer his positive individual 
protection. . Inside prices ranging from $370.00 up show but 
one phase of Sears economy—low cost of up-keep is another. 


The new Sears Automobile Catalog fully illustrated is 
just fresh from the press—it tells the whole Sears Story in an 
interesting way and is not weighted down with questionable 
‘scientific and mechanical terms. Our Booklet ‘What Sears 
Owners Say” contains many real human documents—letters 
tight from the people who drive and enjoy the Sears. We 
want you to have one of these catalogs whether you intend 
buying an automobile or not—we want you to learn for your 
personal information of the most remarkable automobile prop- 
osition that ever appeared in print. 


Write today for the Booklet and Automobile Catalog No.66A44 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. Chicago 
APEC PNEUMATIC 


Ensilage Cutter 


silo in less time, with | 
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Potato Digger Dowden 


Simple, strong, always in order, Works in all 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 
DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 


1077 Elm St., Prairie City, fa.,U.S.A. 


1H EACH TOWR 
WANTED—RIDER AGENT 
furnished by us. 


and district to 
ride and ex- 

hibit a sample 1910 Model “ye ~ e bicycle : ‘ 
where are, makin yeoney IED un ‘rite at once for full particulars and spectal els. a 
t 
e 














Our agents every- 
receive and approve of your bicycle. fe ship 
. An byl roy # in advance, pay freight, and 
E TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle am@ pu 
are then not perfectly satistied or do not wish to keep th 
to us at our expense and you will mot be out one cent. 
the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmal! profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $20 to $25 
of us and have the fa "s gua be! your 
jeora of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
prices and remarkable nel aed a 
sa nae en rae ed” Wes 
© sell our bicycles 





tabes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 

in the bicycle linest half usual prices. 

ly illustrated and containing @ great fund of 
Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. C-15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
I iti > of our adver- 
Ale er n Beers: "You will get a very 


quick reply if you do. 








THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS YOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AAO 





Per 100 lbs, 








Chicago 


KansasCity 
Pittsburg 




















At Chicago, continued hot weather 
has had its effect in slackening de- 
mand for beef, causing a fall in the 
fleshy,- heavy steers by reason of the 
fact that these are the highest costing 
in the beef market. During a period 
of slack demand, packers” want to 
cheapen the cost of beef.as much as 
possible. However, quotations have not 
been changed materially and the best 
quality of heavy beeves still reach 
$8.60 p 100 Ibs. Country feeders are 
taking advantage of lower price of 
stocker and feeder cattle even though 
pastures in many places are in bad 
condition, Nearby feeders show pref- 
erence toward 800 to 900-Ib steers and 
a large number are bought at 4.65@ 
5.15, while a fair crop of good kind 
went at 5.15@5.40. Business has been 
large in light stock steers chiefly. for 
eastern account, these bringing 4.25@ 
4.60, with occasional selected lots at 5. 


Beef steers, choice to prime heavy 
Fair to good 


Poor to fai 
Veal calv 


canning stock 
, fair to prime 


Fair to selected feeders 
Milch cows and springers, each 

Hog prices continue to widen, and 
the difference in price between heavy 
packers and choice light stock is 
much larger than for. many months. 
Quality of arrivals is good, but pro- 
portion of heavy packers is too lib- 
eral and sarcity of light weights not- 
able. Common to good mixed packing 
Sell at $8.65@8.90, poor to good heavy 
packing 8.30@8.70, fair to choice me- 
dium weight and butcher 9.10@9.30, 
fair to fey heavy shipping 8.90@9.10, 
pigs 9@9.45. 

Increase of receipts of sheep and 
yearlings have enabled the packers to 
hammer prices and quotations are 
slightly lower. Best range wethers 
sell at 4.50@5.25, ewes 3.50@4.65, 
feeding wethers upward from 4, 
breeding ewes 5.80@6, feeding year- 
lings 5 down, native ewes 4.25@4.50. 
Lamb quotations are irregular. Idaho 
lambs recently reached 8, later sold 
at 7.20@7.50, feeding lambs 6.65, with 
Plain class quotable at 6.25. Com- 
paratively few. natives sold above 8.25, 
but top is 8.60, thin lots going be- 
low 7 

At Baltimore, receipts of-calves at 
the wharf were light and market firm, 
with choice veal calves selling at 8%c 
p lb, . good to fair 7% @8c, calves 
from nearby points by rail 8%c. Mar- 
ket was steady for sheep,. with top 
quotation 3%c p Ib, sheared 2%c, 
bucks 2@2%c, spring lambs 6% @7c. 
Pigs sold at $2@3 p head, according 
to size, shotes 3@5. : 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


Corn 





Cash or Wheat 


Spot 





1910 | 1909 





1,45 
1.42 


1.40 | - 
1.25 | : 


Chie » 
New York 
Boston . . 
Toledo. . 
Min’polis’ 

n’ se |i. 
Liverpool | 1.20 











I: 
|: 


1.35 
1,78 





At Chicago, weather still continues 
to be the main factor in détermining 
prices of ‘wheat. The tendency has 
been downward. The source of,.weak- 
ness is largely in the improved pros- 
pects of wheat in the northwest where 
rains have fallen in important sec- 
tions. Another factor is the offering 
of cash wheat from the southwest, 
and in the southwestern markets 
where it was not freely taken. Many 
farmers are expecting to accept not 
less than $1 p bu for the new crop, 
but the market at the. mills is dull 
because of the poor flour trade 
throughout the country.. Outside of 
milling demand there is no call for 
export and very little" purchasing 
from elevator interests. » No red 
winter In store nominal and quotable 
about $1.04@1.08 p bu, Sept-sales are 


quoted at 1.05@1.01. Spring wheaf 
is in fair demand, with’ market firm 
and offerings light, with No 1 north< 
ern in store quotably 14@19c over 
Sept, making a range of 1.17@1.26. 

The corn trade is generally good 
and near futures ruling eomparative- 
ly firm, while new crop’ deliveries 
ruled weak. Rains and good weath- 
er generally throughout the corn belt 
has caused much selling, but corm 
ready for deliveries has held fairly 
firm, with No 2 mixed bringing 59@ 
62c p bu, No 3 yellow 60@62e 
white 6344c, No 2 white G65c. 
and.Dee follow very 
quotations. 

Country offerings of oats have been 
liberai and cash demand fair. Trad- 
ing is more active and prices fairly 
steady, standard oats selling at 43@ 
434%4c p bu, No 2 white 43%c. 

Rye continues quiet and offerings 
light. No 2 in store nominal] and fresk 
receipts quotable at 74@T76c p bu, Ne 
3 67@74c. ; 

High grades of malting barley con- 
tinue steady and offerings very lim- 
ited. Choice barley sells at 75@7Ge 
p bu, with miscellaneous grades 
ranging from “6c up. 

Cloverseed continues very dull, el 
ther for present or future delivery, 
contract grade guotable around $1150 
p 100 Ibs, country lots 6.50@10 for 
common to choice, hungarian 2.50@ 
2.75, Siberian millet 1.75@1.90. Buck- 
wheat quotable at 1.25@1.35. Tim- 
othy is dull and cash market for atl 
seed quotable on a- basis of about 
4.50@5.25 for fair to common coun- 
try lots; 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise statc ? quotations ia 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product wil) self 
from store, warehouse, car or 4d 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Apples 

At New York, most of the new ap-~ 
ples arriving are small and oftea 
windfalls. Prices are ruling low and 
irregular. Washington fruit very good 
and steady. New apples sell at $1@3 
p bbl, Wash Winesap 1.75@2.75 p bx. 


At Chicago, apples are arriving 
more freely from the south and east 
and market is steady, fcy stock selling 
very well. Choice Early Harvest bring 
$1@1.50 p bbl, Dutchess 2.50. 


Beans 
At New York, prices of all varieties 
of beans continue too high for move- 
ment, and prices are fairly firm. 
Choice marrow beans sell up to $3.15 
p bu, pea beans 2.45, red kidney 4.98 
yellow eye 3.25; Cal lima 3.10. 


Eggs 

At New York, the market*is clean- 
ing up gradually, but still there are 
liberal offerings of eggs with western 
stocks more or less heated, medium 
and inferior grades selling from 17e 
down. Nearby stocks show some ir- 
regularity and state, Pa and nearby 
hennery, white, 25@30c p doz, brown 
and mixed 22@25c. 

At Chicago, trade is limited, and 
market dull. The little inquiry exist- 
ing is for strictly fresh eggs. Stocks 
are very. liberal. Very best qual 
Sells at 17c p doz, ordinary lots 


Sept 
closely present 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, southern pears are 
often over-ripe and selling mainly at 
2.50@8, with strictly fcy 3@3.25, a 
few Del and Mé4 strawberries arriving 
of poor variety and dragging at 
@1 p bskt, Ga peaches meet a good 
outlet, Del and Md in light receipts, 
but poor and prices lower at.30@ 
p cra, Ga 75c@1.35 p carrier, Ga, Va, 
Del and Md plums 50c@1.25, cher- 
ries 40@70c p 8-Ib bskt,-currants 8@ 
9c p-qt, strawberries 5@12c, bilack- 
berries 6@8c, raspberries 4@ 
huckieberries 7@12c, gooseberries 
.@10c, muskmelons 1.25@2.50 p cra, 
watermelons 16@50 p 100. 


Hides 

At New York, there is still a lack 
of demand in the hide market, and 
prices are nominal to a great extent. 
Count slaughtered steer hides sell 
at 7T@9%c 1b,. bull hides 6% @8e, 
calf skins 16@19c; horse hides $3.40 
@3.60 ea. 

“Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is steady 
on top ‘grades of timothy, receipts 
continue liberal, but demand is suffi- 
cient to prevent accumulaticn. Prime 
timothy sells at $1.25 p 100 Ibs, mixed 
clover 1.05, clover 50@90c. Straw is 


y. 








steady and rye brings 55@65c, oat and 
wheat @d0c. 

}* At Chicago, offerings are small and 
@emand good for all descriptions of 
shay, choice timothy bringing $21@22 
@ ton, rye straw 9.50@10; oat 7@8, 
wheat 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, mill feeds are less 
active, with market fairly firm with 
coarse western spri bran in 100-1b 
sacks sellin 3 $24 4.50 p ton, standard 
middlin red dog in. 140-Ib 
‘sacks 60, pe oil meal 32.50, 
gluten feed 25.45, brewers’ meal 171, 
grits 1.72, flakes 2.05. 


Onions 


At New York, onions are in good 
demand and prices slightly firmer for 
choice stock; Md and Va red sell at 
pees bbl, Jersey white gor yel- 
low 1@1 p bskt, red 1.25@150, LI 
yellow 2.25@2.75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, trade is quiet and of- 
ferings ample. Ky yellow $1.75 p 
170-Ib bag, Til red 1@125 p square 
hamper, yellow 40@50c p bskt. 

The condition of the growing crop 
of onions was 89.8 July 1 according 
te the report of the U S dept of agri. 
This is practically the same as was 
reported for the past _ two years at 
that date and is within a fraction of 
the 10-year average. 

The high winds destroyed % of 
the onion crop. About 700 acres sown 
against 1000 in “09. Crop outlook is 
gloomy and production will be smaller. 
Some fields were planted to corn in 
this and Kosciusko counties and are in 
‘need of much rain.—[{G. H., Elkhart 
County, Ind, 


Potatoes 


T 
At New York, receipts of L I and 
Jersey potatoes are meeting good out- 
lét at steady prices. Southern re- 
ceipts more or less out of condition 


and prices low and irregular. Best 
stock sells at $1.25@1.40, but ranges 
UI 1.25@1.75, 


down to 75@85c p bbl, 
Jersey 1.20 21.50. 

Condition of the growing potato 
crop in the U S according to the re- 
port of the dept of agri was 81.6 on 
duly 1, against 93.1 last year, and 
04.6 two years ago, the average for 10 
years being about four points higher 
than on July 1, °10. 


” Poultry 


At New York, live poultry is in 
moderate receipt and demand good. 
Fowls sell at 17@i8c p fb, roosters 
12c, broilers 22@24c, ducks I4c, live 
pigeons 25c. ‘Iced fowls are in Nght 
supply and demand not especially ac- 
tive, fowls selling at 16@18c p Ib, 
roosters 11%c, ducks 17@ 18 %e; 
squabs $3.25@3.75 p doz. 

At Chicago, live poultry fairly 
steady and prices firm, with fowls 
selling at 14%c p ib, roosters 10c, 
spring chickens 18@20c. Supply and 
demand is only fair for iced poultry, 
and market rules slow, fowls bringing 
léc, roosters lic, spring chickens 19c. 


Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus steady 
and shows a wide range of 75c@$2.25 
p doz bchs, cabbage liberal and weak 

at $1@2.50 p 100 head, cucumbers in 
fair supply and moving slowly at ir- 
reguiar figures of 50c@$1.25 p bskt, 
green corn in liberal supply 3 and lower 
at 75¢c@ $1.50 p cra, or 50c@ 100, 
lettuce 15@50c p bskt, or CSebin 
bbl; peas 35@75c p_bskt, wax Suse 
60c @ $1, green 60@75c, tomatoes Tc 
(@$1 p carrier. 

Wool 

The new wool clip continues to move 
slowly considering the time of year. 
In some places the breach between 
buyers and sellers has been narrowed 
sufficient to allow sales but in some 
states activity is practically nil. In 
Mont the early July market opened 
and considefable wool changed hands. 
The volume of sales in Ore is 
growing slightly and current prices 
are 14@18%c. New wools are ac- 
cumulating in both Tex and N M and 
growers continue to ask prices higher 
than buyers want to pay. Few lots 
have changed hands in N M at 15%e 
P lb. In the middie west the situation 
is practically unchanged and local 
bayers are taking practically all of the 

ces that are moving. In the im- 
mediate wool sections buying is limited 
to 23@25c but in the fine wool parts 
of O the deadlock between farmer and 
wool buyer still exists. Buying is slug- 
gish in Mich and nominal price for 
fine unwashed is 19@20c, Delaine un- 
= 23@24c, %-bleod and % 


7c. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 
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PRICE OF CHOION OREAMEEIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


eye wen % 
8 Oem 22 


At New York, buying for current 
consumption is moderate and market 
rather dull. Very choicest cmy but- 
ter sells at 20%c p Ib with good stock 
bringing 26% @29c, dairy 25 @ 26c 

At Chicago, demand is not very ur- 
gent and there is a large stock in stor- 
age. Quality arriving has deteriaqrated 
because of the hot weather. Best cmy 
oe sells-at 28c p Ib, dairy 23% @ 

c. 


1910. . 
Py . 


Cheese Markets 

At Cuba, N Y, July 13, there were 
3170 bxs of cheese offered at the rul- 
ing price of ee: 200 ibs sold at/ 
I%e, 2970 at 15%e. 

At New York, demand is fair but not 
as good as a few weeks ago and some 
receipts show Lot weather defects. 
Whole milk specials sell as high as 
16%c p ib, colored and white. fcy 
15%c. 

At Chicago, cheese market is strong 
and hot, dry weather has had its in- 
fluence. Demand is moderate and 
values without change. Twins selling 
at 14%c p Ib, daisies and young Amer- 
ica and longhorn 15%c. 


The Milk Market 


The exchange rate at New York is 
3%e p qt to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone, or $1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in 
New York. This rate went into effect 
July 16, the valuation having been 
made at a special meeting held on 
July 14. .There are very few dealers 
in New York, who remember sach a 
rate in July. One said he thought 
there had not been such a rate since 
the civil war. Not only is the compe- 
tition of the manufacturing interests 
affecting the price this month, but the 
supply is actually shorter than usual. 
This not due entirely to the dry 
weather, but in part to the develop- 
ment of winter milk. This practice 
has been carried on so long that July 
and August, when the demand is 
greatest, have become the months 
when the supply is shortest. The sup- 
ply and demand last week were about 
equal, but so unevenly divided that 
those who wanted milk were willing in 
some cases to pay as high as a can 
for it. The dealers fear an actual 
shortage. Complete returns from the 
Lackawanna railroad show the road 
carried in June, 177,105 40-qt cans and 
226,567 12-qt cases of bottled milk and 
11,306 40-cans and 2807 cases of bottled 
cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans fer the week ending July 
16 were as follows: 








Milk Cream 
Mirie 1c. yirviveccsc.. S008 8,921 
Susquehanna ........ 10,557 121 
West Shore ......... 15,910 1,750 
Lackawanna .......- 59,110 3,010 

New York Central 
(long haul)........ 64,871 4,850 

Y Central tines 
(short haul) ...... 11,750 83 
Ontario <.Si.-recierss 4,510 3,910 
Lehigh Valley ...... 953 2,150 
Homer Ramsdell Line 3.005 53 
New Haven .......-. 11,688 163 
Other sources ....... 1,785 73 
Totals ....s0++++++ 200,075 20,084 





At Cincinnati, there is a good de- 
mand for butter but the offerings are 
only moderate. There is a steady tone 
in prices. Eges are coming in libér- 
ally and the tone of the market is easy 
because the demand is only moderate. 
Prices for vegetables and green fruits 
fluctuate more or less because of the 
unreliable quality of many offerings. 
Cmy butter 30c p Ib, dairy 2lc, cheese 
16@17c, eggs 15@1Te p doz, live fowls 
14c p 1b, spring chickens 18c, spring 
lambs 5% @6¥% c, unwashed wool 22@ 
23c, peaches $1.40@1.50 p cra, pears 
1.50@ 1.75 p bu, dewberries 2.50@2.75 
p 24-qt cra, cherries 2.50 p 16-qt cra, 
pew apples 1.25@1.50. p hamper, 
plums 1@1.50/’p 6-bskt ‘cra, gooseber- 
ries 4@5 p cra, huckleberries 4@ 
4.50, currants 2.50 p 24-qt cra, canta- 


loups 3.75 standard cra, new pota- 
a Pe 3 p 3-bu © pemahos it) 

D. cra, 75@2 p bag, 
cabbage 50@ 60c p bbl. bbl, ae rel 1.08 @ 
1. a ote corn oa. gE ste soe. 
a oar ae w at A Pre og 1 an. 
middlings 21 @ 22, 
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with light power 


Sea aettate 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
are best after careful in 
cutters, 









ey are the 








Safety fy wheel A lever, 
different lengths, cut With or 
without treveli feed table. e will save you 
money, if you now for Free 
The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 

BOX 120, 






CHICOPEE FALLS, 
mass. 












Now The Time 
To Buy A 


DE LAVAL) ese 
SEPARATOR 


The hot weather ‘‘dog days’’ 
are at hand when you need a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator most, 
with its great time, labor and qual- 
ity savings over an vity system 
or ars er so-called separator. 

Considering the season and high 
butter prices there never was a 
better time to make this most ~ 
necessary and profitable of all 
dairy investments, with one cow 
or a thousand, than right NOW. 

Don’t foolishly put off this wise 
purchase that will half save its 

















arms 
ioe the latest and best styles ot lowe " 
most up-to-date w on 
our circulars. — 
BOX 603, 


THE PARSONS WAGON 60., CARLVELLE, &. Y. 





80 Ibs. More Milk 











AN from 3 ne MA my 
on twenty-two cowse—kept them free 
and i milk flow 80 Ibs. in Saaye. 


WILL- KILL-FLIES 


the most effective liquid spraying pewpegation ont 
penn Seis tant, will ki I alee & and all insect peste 

t annoy your stock and poul(ry—that means more 
milk, more eggs, healthy , contented cattle. 














cost by autumn and fully so by Free Test at our Expense 
another spring, in addition to the bp Ee eed hh dene 






"to on receipt of $2.00. Use half of it—tf 
a t-—4 you ~ every respect, we 

Lasts longer and scoom- 
ona, 








oceans of comfort and satisfaction 
its use brings to the whole family. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
166-(@7 SmOacwAY t72-t 7? WILLIAM OF. 
new YORK MONTREAL 
42 €. MAOISON GT. 14 6 (6 PRINCESS ST. 
HICAGO WINtnhiPEG 
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spanee than other p 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY 
Box 930, Utica, 5. ¥. 









Learn to Stencil 


This outfit contains 4 cut 
stencils, 4 colors, 2 brushes, 
thumb tacks, 1 instruction 
sheet and our catalog all for 
40 cents postpaid. Address 


THE ARTICRAFT CO., 
Springfield, Mess. 


Wy 


sts. 
San FRANCIBCO 














when you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get @ very promp 
reply. 


Mention This 
Journal 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR ;.2°%2a Sir. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. EDUCATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
$75,000 Premiums and Purses $75,000 
Special features and attractions provided fer the exhibit of 
Farm, Breeding aad Draft Horses Fruits prehe ye 


wn te bring before the olaases of hormes greatest de Denges in clmasifica tt 2stieent etions 
oa Se oie ay Spc fe nn poy a armo  te Bpocial inducements fer ~ York State Fruit Growess. 
by my 
Flowers 


eutite, Otten. thetnn, Bide! | 
Complete einesifeation Prises provided fur ameteur and profess sma, 

















claeses added im Cattic Deparument ln growers 
a ia 8 Sth and Oth prise hes been added. The | Farm Products 
classification. Increased exhibit te this ree 
Machinery Exhibit of too Uhesal paees Chand. 7 awa 


Art, Needlework, Oulimary 


‘tad woements in tre domestic department te 
See ye cannan'f Gotanioes of obese 


manufacture of dairy caine Rey perme cae — Sead for Prize List 
===. le showing the griaes cffeed and the date of the closing of outrisn in cach 
= ae erected iart soe 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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No Cheaper Barreis in Sight 


It is a far cry from the middle of 
June to the apple harvest, and while 
many things may happen, present in- 
dications point to about last year’s 
prices for new apple barrels. The 
cost has been heavy for several years, 
owing to increasing price of lumber. 
Nothing is in sight to suggest any re- 
lief, and the outlay for packages will 
again form an important item in de- 
termining the profits of orchardists. 

American Agriculturist made in- 
quiry among some prominent manu- 
facturers east and west, and while stat- 
ing that it is full early to know defi- 
nitely, the correspondence intimates 
10 great price changes, evidently some- 
where around. 35 to 40 cents each for 
No 1 apple barrels in large lots. The 
Lansing cooperage company* of Lan-~- 
sing, Mich, expresses the belief that 
prices will be much as last fall, 35 
cents. A West Virginia manufacturer 
at Charlestown says that, based on 
present price of material, No 1 bar- 
rels will be worth about 35 cents f o b 
cars next fall. In central New York 
market is not yet determined; at Al- 
bion, a great apple center, the price 
last year was 33 cents. At Buffalo, 
N Y, cooperage stock is worth about 
the same as last year and prices are 
quoted anywhere from 30 to 42 cents, 
depending upon the quality of the 
finished barrel. 





Making Butter on the Farm 


MRS L, M, DEAN, MICHIGAN 


If the milk is cooled after milking, 
then set in deep pans and skimmed 
when the cream has risen; if the 
cream is kept in a cool place until 
churning day, ripened evenly and 
churned at a proper temperature, one 
is bound to get a good quality of 
butter if cleanliness has been strictly 
observed, When the butter has come 
and the grains about the size of 
wheat kernels, I often find it difficult 
to press out the buttermilk without 
breaking the grains. As soon as the 
butter comes to this stage it is a bet- 
ter plan to wring out a large square 
of cheesecloth from cold water, 
spread over a large receptacle, and 
pour butter, buttermilk and all into 
it, Then pick up the corners of the 
cloth lilt it from side to sige, until 
all the buttermilk has escaped. Now 
empty out the buttermilk, lower the 
cloth into the dish and rinse with 
cold water until the water shows no 
buttermilk, each time raising the 
cloth and going through the same 
operation of lilting it from side to 
side until the water is out. 

The last rinse may contain the salt, 
1% ounces to the pound of butter, 
as it is necessary to use a little more 
salt, if one salts with the brine. This 
is the simplest as well as the most 
thorough method of salting. Now 
empty out the butter into the butter 
bowl, and work it sufficient to get out 
the surplus water, and you will find 
you have a nice butter with a clear 
grain. Set it away for an hour or 
two, then rework and pack or put 
into molds as is your custom. 

This method is for those who make 
small amounts,. yet who want. to 
make good butter, even if they use 
the dasher churn, and have not the 
modern conveniences for butter mak- 
ing. Good butter should be worked 
as little as possible, for when the 
grain is broken, a salvy butter is the 
result. It is a poor. tasting, as well 
as a poor keeping butter. The grocer 
loks tired when heisobligedto take 
it from you just to keep your trade. 
If he sold you poor groceries you 
would expect him to take them back, 
but on the other hand you would be 
made and trade somewhere else if he 
told you the truth in regard to your 
butter, and refused to accept it in 
pay for the groceries. 

The utmost care should be taken 
of milk, cream and butter, until it 
leaves your hands. If you want the 
best prices, you must aim to put the 
best grade of butter on the market. 


Remember, a thing that is worth do-. 


ing is worth doing well. This applies 


FARM AND MARKET’ 


to butter making as well as to any 
other branch of farm work. The 
man or woman who succeeds is the 
one who does the best work. If your 
butter is the best someone will find 
it out and tell-it to his neighbor, and 
soon you may command your own 
prices the year around. 





Ohio Siciond Notes 


Dora Ellis of Wynesville, O, Flora 
of the’ Ohio grange, and daughter of 
the late Seth H. Ellis, former master 


of the state grange left June 30 for an | 
extended European tour. She will visit | 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland | 
and other countries and will return to | 


America by way of Canada. Miss Ellis 
is one of the best informed and- most 
popular members of the state grange. 

Secretary A. K. Strode of the state 
grange has been nominated for dairy 
and food commissioner on the demo- 
eratic ticket. Renick W. Dunlap, 

esent commissioner, is in the lead 
for the nomination. for the third term, 
at the republican convention to be held 
in Columbus July 26 and 27. 

John W. Strimple,a former Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati newspaper man, 


who has given up the daily grind and 
is farming 100 acres near Westerville 
has joined Blendon grange as has also 
his wife. 


Country Produce Markets 





NEW YORK—At Albany, receipts of 
local produce are moderate and hot | 
weather makes some stock poor in| 
quality, consequently prices are very | 


unsteady. Buckwheat 60@62c p bu, 
corn 66@68c, oats 44 @4ic, bran $21.50 
@22.50 p ton, middlings 22.50@ 27.50, 
timothy hay 15.50 918.50, oat straw 10 
@11, milch cows 25@50 ea, cmy but- 
ter 27@32c p 1b, dairy 25@29c, cheese 


15@16c, eggs 20@30c p doz, live fowls | 


16@17c p_lb, old potatoes 1 p bbl, new 
1.50@2, cabbage 4@5c p head, black- 
berries 9@10c p qt, beets 1.50@1.75 p 
100 behs, tomatoes 1@1.50 p carrier. 


At Buffalo, poultry is in fairly good | 
demand with prices firm. There is an | 


active inquiry for butter and pices 
ary little. Eggs steady with. a 
good demand; potatoes slow, prices 
hold firm; green vegetables not very 
active; only a fair demand for fruit. 
Cmy butter 30@3i1c p Ib, dairy 26@ 27c, 
cheese 15@16c, eggs 25@26c p doz, 
live fowls 16c p Ib, broilers 20@ 26c, 
new potatoes $1.65@1.75 p bbl, beets 
15@S5c p doz bchs, cabbage 75c@1 p 
cra, tomatoes 1@1.50 p carrier, sour 
cherries 45@65c p‘7-lb bskt, peaches 
2@2.25 p carrier, strawberries 5@7c p 
qt, watermelons 30@50c ea, 
hay 21@22 p ton, oat straw 8.50@9.50. 


At Rochester, there have been large 
receipts of green stuff but the demard 
has been good and prices hold fairly 
steady. Red raspberries haye been 
selling at. 6% @7c p pt, blackcaps 7@ 
8c, sour cherries have been taken read- 
ily at. 7@8c, cucumbers .50c p doz, 
green peas fairly plentiful at 40@60c 
p bu. There is little demand now for 
old potatoes and what few. are sold 
bring 20@25c¢ p bu, new $1.40@1.50 p 
bbl. Live fowls 15@16c p Ib, broilers 
25 @30c ea, eggs 23@24c p doz, dairy 
butter 23@25c p Ib, with a_ liberal 
supply. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
nothing very unusual in the produce 
market, prices are generally firm with 
a fairly good demand for green stuff. 
The quality of berries-is not very good 
and prices have declined somewhat. 
New potatoes $1.65@1.75 p bbl, onions 
1.10@1.25 p bu; new 50@75c p cra, 
beets 12@15c p doz, honey 17@18c p 
Tb, new apples 1.50@4.50- p_ bbl, 


peaches 1.25@1.50 p bx, huckleberries 
| MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


8@3.25 p cra; gooseberries 2.75@ 3, red 
raspberries 3.50@4, currants 50 @ 
2.75, navy beans 2.50@2.60 p bu, corn 
73 @74c, oats 49c, timothy hay 23@ 
23.50 p ton, clover 16@17, rye straw 
10@10.50, oat 9@9.50, middlings 29@ 
29.50, bran 24€25, cmy butter 3ic p 
Ib, dairy 24@25c, cheese 16@20c, eggs 
2° 22lc p doz. 

At Philadelphia, butter rules steady, 
with moderate offerings, cmy brings 
8lc p Ib, dairy 27@28c. Moderate re- 
ceipts of eggs with a good demand 
holds prices firm at 18@20c p doz. 
Cheese rather quiet at 15@16c p Ib. 
There is an ample supply of live fowls 
and they are a little dull. Spring 
chickens have been plentiful and dull. 








| CLARK BROS, Freeport 


Live fowls 17e p tb, sp 
20@23c, new potatoes 

bbl, green corn 1@1.25 cra, toma- 
toes 50c@1, applies 50@ p hamper, 
red raspberries 3@4c p pt, huckleber- 
ries 8@10e p at, currants do, plums 
ire zs p cra, peaches 75¢c@1.50, wheat 

4 


@1.35 p 


+ 


Farmers’ Exchange 


Five Oente a Word 
Read by 560,000 People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 


must be counted as part of the 
ch initial or a number counts 
each order, and 











1.25 p bu, corn 64@6@5c, oats 44 | 


| 
Advertising 





Dept W-19, 





18 to 35, for firemen, 
. $80, on all railroads. Ex- 
strike. Promotion to e-~- 
uctors. Railroad ga juar- 
_ over, 500 men sent to Rocttion 
RAILWAY ISSOCTATION, Depe 
iin, a Monroe ae 








small adv as _ noticeable asa large one. 

tatng ion FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOOK 


EERKSHIRE boars and spring pigs. 


good. 
Far prices. geraes om cattle. Write. 





ESSEX PIGS —_ mee herd six to a 
weeks old, $15 i oe CHARLES LAFFERTY 


| Little Valley, N 





FOR SALE—25 ene. ewes and rams; 2 
3 heifers. CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysbure, 





I C HOGS, best preere breeders and shippers. 
G. ow. FRISBIE, Savona, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH ‘os aac pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y¥ 


SEE ee Se Ce See Tes a ee 
other breeders" 











SEED WHEA 
| Stock from which this seed is 
timothy | 


| varieties. 








LARGE ENGLISH _YORKSHIRES. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—The Jewish 
Industrial Soci 


employee. Ad 
Second Avenue, New York City. 


ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup- 
free of charge by the LABOR INFORMATION 
OFFICE FOR ITALIANS. 59 pamrete Street, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin 


FARM HAND—Good, all around man. Not afralé 
of i Experienced in a horses. Address 
wM. ‘DANIEL, Bowling G: . Ky. 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word - 


Read by Half a Million People Eack 
Week 


° COUNTY FRUIT FARM, growing crop 








MILK TICKETS printed by hii in 
twe colors, each ticket. numbered, initialed and ‘per- 
forated. Best stock. west price. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. ACME MILK TICKET CO, 
Park St, Hartford, Ct. 





ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, cured science, 
fruits and flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry. for school- 
eee, house or farm. Est 1842. ORANGE JUDD 

439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
p= answered. 





HAY CAPS—Stack, wagon and implement covers, 
waterproof oor plain canvas. Plant bed cloth. 
HENRY DERBY, 123 A Chambers St; New York. 


pears, plums, 

eultivation: stream watered pasture for 10 cows; 
room house, maple shade, big barn,. other outbuildings; 
only Ri. miles to rail 9 


; splendid opportunity 





30,” copy - free. 
i? West 34th St, cor Sieaaway. New York. 





MUSIC CHART—Basy ened to play piano or 
organ without notes or teacher. Postpaid, 25c¢ 
(silver), ROYAL WIGLEY, sg RR, Md. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


= Se bought: die 


rect from the originator. With a> equipment for 





T—“Red Wa ty 2 - 


ea very 

large hard kernels. 

strong with. thick walls. 

Batavia, 

a shipments and insure 
UMSEY & SON, Batavia, N Y. 


CELERY AND. CABBAGE . PLANTS—The piatts 
have an average of 4 ove inches of ae 
over the whole field. Ce (imported seed ct % 
per 1000, 500 70c. Golden Self Bleaching.” Whi 
Plume,. Giant Pascal ona Winter ¥ 
planted celery, $2.50 1000,. 500 $1.25... 
acres of ‘cabbage vinnie, Pyrat Dutch, Surehead, 
cession; 5000. $3, 1000 $1. .F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS, Drawer 5, Chester, NJ. 


having tilled 





DANDY "ue AND POULTRY FARM, 
$1300, part. cash. With 300. fruit 
one acre in gg By Ah Fy, ~ 7 
try,’ a few cows and the good general crogp 
that can be raised here | this 
made to turn a good profit; 
Morrisville, N Y,. near oe 


barn, other out’ 
sell’ . “querything ae $1300. pare 
and traveling. directions: to sap 
ad a4 country homes, 
tains, and rives 
page 13, ‘Strout’ 's Farm Cata : 
Copy ; PRtation ate BE. A. STROUT, 
v oath St, cor Broadway, New York. . 





yd is the state for -happy - homes, com-- 


dD 

forta’ q ." Genial climate, famous 
good. for general farming. 
.. but joe are ye 


L advan 
‘ATE BOARD OF AG AGRICULTUBKE, 





374-A' F 9- ho 
cohen ‘ong. ag nts “eno "congiien, Ssh 
y. “ R_town, 1 mile to citurch an 





CABBAGE . AND .CELERY . PLANTS—All. leading 
ea pil Der 1000, $7.50 10,000. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
ristol, Pa 


DOGS, RABBITS and: PET. STOCK 
FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle and_ rabbit 


ar good trailers, also a few puppies. AMBROSE 
YLOR, West Chester, Pa. 





abundance = moneymaker ; old 
and Se eis’ See ae 
F. AGENCY, Owego, N ¥. 

Park ‘St. 





.. two-story, rote eoeme house, four 
[nama two henhouses, granary of fruit. Tie 
$2500 to es — o2608 cam 


HALLS FA2M AGENCY, Owego, Tioga unty, ° 





COLLIES, - PUPPIES—Females « $4, males - $6, 
bitches bred $10, sable and white. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Penn. 


BCOTCH CO LI PUPS for sale, 6 to 8 weeks old. 
D. RAINESMITH! Perulack, Pa. 





250. acres cedar swamp bottom, e- 
for —av bog. Also twetwe 
ALBERT C. ABBOTT, May's Tandon Ns 


nl? FINE FARMS “in the famous fruit belt & 
a og to sell immedia 








EGGS AND Pi POULTRY 


263-EGG STRAIN Single ¢ Come White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Cyclone ensilage cutter and blower, 
ae ft of pipe. Only us@i three seasons to fill silo, 
120. Machine a xs osder for $60: JOHN J. 


| HAY, -Millersburg, 





NEW HOMINY MILL, cost ane never used. 
Will sell for $25 cash. 8. W. HAMMERS, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











AGENTS WANTED 


SELLING AGENTS WANTED for each county in 
every — Pog the union. 


A good chance fer the 
right es. For full particulars, write JONES 


MFG éo. re ittsbure, Pa 





tnaenie for Write _ for 
BOX. 13, RFD No 1, Greer wood, 


$2000 WILL’ BUY good T5-acre farm in Ticgs 
coun New i. nana lays fine, never-faili: 

water and good dings, wy oat road, UNIO. 
FARM AGENCY, ‘Endicott: 


126 “ACRES good land, well watered, 
from Parish; good house, . large barn. 
H. N. HOLDEN, Parish. N Y. 


WANTED—To buy we Gm. JAMES PETE 
44 Lowell Place, Buffalo, * 


. Time 
particulars ™ 
Del. 








Pa miles 
Price $2008. 











More Orders Than I Had Stock 


American Agriculturist, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Some time since E 
placed an advertisement in your paper 
in regard to the sale of Poland-Ching 
pigs. The only fault I have to find 
with the result is that the orders and 
inquiries exceeded by far the number 
of stock for sale. Shall place another 
advertisement with you this fall.—[R. 
L. Barringer; Risley, N J. 
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The Statue in 
the Square 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


ENATOR Merdon shut the door 

of his library softly and paused; 

in the stillness he could hear 

faintly, yet clearly, the sweet 
woice of his wife singing the children 
to sleep with an old, old slumber 
song. Something in the low mother 
tones seemed to trouble him, for he 
shook his head slowly, and turning 
on the mellow glow of the student 
lamp over his desk he sank wearily 
into the deep depths of the library 
chair. 

He fingered the note in his hand a 
moment, and smiled a little—a faint, 
shadowy, enigmatical smile as he re- 
read it: 

“Dear. Senator: Shall be down tonight 
to see you a moment concerning the 


measure that is to come up before the 


legislature tomorrow. I trust I may 


find you. Sincerely, 
IOHN HUNLIN.” 
“Hunlin,” Merdon repeated softly to 


in reverie, “the owner 
the master of men—of 
though it were a 


himself as if 
of the state, 
me,” he added as 
bitter afterthought. “Yes, of me. I 
know what he wants—my vote, my 
voice, my influence for that con- 
temptible measure of his. On one 
hand he holds out wealth and posi- 
tion; in the other is a mailed fist; 
back of that my own need. Which? 
I need the money he offers; my home, 
Kittens, the chil“ ren—all are at stake, 
but—My God!” He leaned forward, 
his jaws set in congested lines, the fire 
in his soul heating his voice. ‘The 
dishonor! Yet—which?”’ 

Jarring through the throbbing of 
his agonized thoughts came the knock 
of the. maid at the door. In response 
to his answer the door opened and 
the burly form of Hunlin came in. 
After the first perfunctory greetings, 
they sat down opposite each other. 

It was the strong meeting the 
strong. Hunlin’s face was the face of 
crude; brutal strength, of strong mag- 
netic power that holds the loyalty of 
men against the allurements of posi- 
tion amd bribes, and ever. honor—the 
strength of granite rock; Merdon's the 
face of culture, education and breed- 
ing—the smooth strength of polished, 
tempered steel. 

Straight to the point Hunlin went, 
as if he knew that he was treading on 
sure ground, sliding back comfortably 
in his chair, setting his small, steely 
blue ‘eyes On Merdon’s calm grey ones. 

“Senator, you Know why I am here, 
and I am not going to beat about the 
bush in talking about it. I want that 
measure to go through; it must. I 
want you to speak for it, vote for it. 
You*re independent as the North Pole 
I admire it in some men—so I come 
to you; other men I would have sent 
for. Now, what'll I do in return?— 
this!” 

He taid a check on the desk before 
Merdon, The senator glanced at it 
and stiffened; his lips moved, but no 
word came. Hunlin went on, his voice 
sinking to a more quiet, easy tone. 
“And besides that, I'll make you gov- 
ernor of this state.” 

A long silence fell in the room, a 
silence weighty with the strife of a 
man fighting a battle with himself. 
‘At last Merdon’s strained voice broke 
the stillness. “If I do not—what?” 
he asked. 

A light flashed in Hunlin’s eyes 
and went out. The tone of his answer 
was friendly, easy, the purr of a cat 
to its victim. “Senator, you have a 
wife and a couple*of youngsters whom 
you love; and this is the only way— 
from what IF have heard and know— 
that you can give them and keep for 
them what she has been used to and 
what they ought to have; then, too, 
you. have a beautiful home you would 
hate. to leave—” 

“Enough,” Merdon 
sharply. . “You're. right; I'm pretty 
near the. end—I shal lose all; that— 
that check would keep it all. Yes, yes. 
it’s the bitter truth in what you gay; 
Meager salary, poverty, need, and— 
the rest: But I cannot tell you, not 


interrupted, 


tonight; I must think it over; I can- 
not and will not.” 
Hunlin's face shaded gray a little, 


then it brightened and his cheery, 
a voice betrayed how sure he 
elt. 


“Merdon, T'll wait. I know you'll 
look at it in a common sense light. 
I'l be in the rotunda when you come 
in, just nod if you are satisfied. Be 
of good cheer, there’s always a way 
out; and if you line up with me, [Tl 
back you up to the last gong and 
clean to the finish. Good night.” 

Merdon listened as the heavy foot- 
falls sounded through the hall. He 
sagged down in his chair. What an 
easy way out—a word and it would 
all be arranged, a coveted position, 
with Hunlin’s friendship, and what a 
loyal, wholehearted thing the man’s 
friendship was he well knew. Once 
he had thought he might secure the 
position that Hunlin-_offered him, but 
Walch, a life long enemy of his, had 
been practically chosen to lead the 
independent forces against Hunlin, 
thus shutting him out of the oppor- 
tunity that seemed the only way out. 

With an effort he drew himself up 
from the chair, shook his shoulders 
as if he felt them burdened, and with 
hands folded behind his back he went 
over to the great library window. It 
was dark out; the lights along the 
driveway fluttered in hazy radiance, 
for the air was misty with rain; the 
night and the mist combining to turn 
all into a landscape wholly new and 
strange. 

He stared straight out into the 
shadows, and his eyes grew set and 
empty. Softly, like the dim returning 
of a forgotten dream, he saw a green 
stretch of grass in the center of which 
stood a tall, white marble statue. It 
was. the statue of a great leader who 
had sacrificed all for the country He 
loved and for honor. Every line of 
its face was familiar to him, every 
shade of the marble-was clear and 
distinct. Many times in his boyhood 
days, from the lips of his father, had 
he heard the story of the dead soldier 
whom the statue represented. Round 
its base he had played his boyish 
games; up to its calm, noble face he 
had looked with wonder, with awe, 
and admiration. And as the years 
had passed the vision of the white 
statue and what it stood for had been 
burned into his brain and soul with 
never fading lines; in all the changing 
scenes of his life, in strange moments, 
the vision had come to him—the white 
figure standing calm, serene, and un- 
moved through the winter storms and 
the summer rains, symbolic of the 
love, the honor, a people hold for a 
noble man. 

Merdon started, some one had 
crowded in between him and the win- 
dow, someone with big, brown, serious 
eyes and a soft womanly face. “Why 
Alice, I guess I was dreaming,” Mer- 
don said, rubbing his brow in a puz- 
zled way. 

“Yes, I think you were, for I stood 


some minutes~“near the desk,” she 
answered smiling a little. She drew 
his right arm close around her; her 


woman’s instinct told her that some- 
thing was wrong, though she knew not 
what; and together in the silence for 
a moment they looked out into the 
misty night. Something in the still- 
ness was pregnant with deep feeling 
almost welling to the verge of words. 
Finally, she spoke, tenderly, but 
meaningly. 

“Dick, was that man who called on 
you tonight that infamous Hunlin? I 
heard all sorts of things down town 
today, about that measure of his and 
the fight he was going to make to put 
it through. I heard, too, that he was 
attempting to enlist you; is he, Rich- 
ard ?—Richard?” 

She pulled his face down, and her 
eyes looking into his were full of a 
strange, searching light. He pressed 
her face 
laughed in a vain attempt at lightness. 
“There, little woman, there—I guess— 
well, there’s nothing—that’s too dis- 
tasteful, sweetheart, let's talk of some- 
thing else.” 

She changed with the tide, and her 
answer was a kiss; but as he looked 
down he saw that a great suspicion 
had been born’ to life. She doubted 
him, he knew; if he accepted, she 
would scorn him; yet, if she knew 


his shoulder, and_ 


what was at stake—their home, their 
happiness. He could not tell her; he 


must not speak the truth; she must 
not know that all hung in the bai- 
ance. 

Once he started for the door after 
she had gone, to call her, but he held 
himself back at the last moment. It 
was wise and yet—no, she must not 
know; he would sacrifice all. Still the 
doubt in her eyes, the fear—once more 
he faced it—which? which? 

With a low moan he dropped into 
the chair, snapped off the light, alone 
in the darkness, to think, just to think. 
Outside the wind had risen throwing 
the rain in soft reiterance against the 
great pane; the mist biurred lights 
whiried hazily in the gloom. Strangely 
the poet’s lines dreamed through the 
tumult in his brain like the broken 
minor strains of an old song— 

“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.” 


CHAPTER II 


Senator Merdon felt the fever in the 
air long before he reached the capitol 
steps. Newsboys flared the story of 
the struggle to come; the eyes of the 
state were turned that way. His face 
was haggardand drawn. Torealize that, 
he need nothing other than the faces 
of the men who passed him; some 
gave him curious glances, others 
Wances of regret, still others looked 
at him askance; and he thought of 
one of Hunlin’s statements, that the 
dog who strays from the pack dies. 
He was giad he had decided, come 
what might. 

On the steps Hunlin stood; his sharp 
blue eyes seacaed Merdon's face like 
the darting of an electric needle; in 
them, too, was the light of good fellow- 
ship and encouragement. Merdon 
nodded; all was well, but well in what 
way he did not say. 

Later he went into the assembly 
room and took his seat. The electric 
lights were filling the dark magnificent 
hall with a soft suffused radiance, 
touching the dark furnishings and the 
lofty walls into marblie-like beauty. It 
was a fit_place for the final conflict. 

The members dropped into their 
Seats, and the chairman's gavel fell. A 
hush seemed to settle upon all; the 
trial of strength was on. Merdon 
gianced up into the jammed galleries; 
suddenly, he jumped— the small oval 
of his wife’s face stood out distinctly; 
she was looking down at him, and he 
knew how deep and serious those 
brown eyes were, how full of doubt, 
of fear, of hope. Then, to the right 
he saw the emotionless face of Walch. 
With a low groan he turned away. 

The bill was up. Back and forth 
the arguments hissed and struck fire. 
Hunlin’s men were opening the fight; 
there was Eastman, gifted with mar- 
velous skill and brain, pleading for the 
bill, making the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason. 

His time came. Dimly, as he rose 
to his feet, he was conscious of the 
sudden hush that fell through the 
great building—the hush of intense 
question, the silence before the storm; 
dimly, too, he saw to one side the quiet 
contented face of Hunlin watching 
him in confidence. As he stood, rising 
tall and easy beside his seat, he felt 
a sudden surge of power go through 
him, the thrill of the gladiator in the 
arena facing the tiers of myriad faces; 
and he knew the leash was slipping 
from him as never before. 

Quietly, addressing the chair, he be- 
gan; he felt his voice rise deep from 
his lungs and echo sonorously and 
resonantly through the quiet chamber. 
After the first few general statements, 
he swung to the bill, and he was 
speaking in its favor. There was @ 
throb that quivered through the si- 
lence like a gust of wind over peace- 
ful waters; they had not known how 
he stood but now they knew, and this 
meant that the bill would pass. On 
he went, marshaling with easy skill 
his reasons why the bill should pass; 
stronger and more powerful his voice 
began to ring through the house. The 
faces had all faded except Hunlin’s 
happy one, which beamed far over in 
a corner. 

Suddenly, he paused, one hand half 
raised in a gesture; as if petrified he 
stood, silent, with unseeing eyes. The 
vision had come again! Clearly as if 
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A Dream 
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NO COOKING! 


An economical hot weather 
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and satisfies at any meal. So 
good you’ ll want more. 


Served right from the 
package with cream or milk. 
Especially pleasing with fresh 
berries. 


**The Memory Lingers”’ 


Pkgs. 10c. and 15c. 
Sold by Grocers. 
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fn reality over the green grass of the 
village square, touched with the sun- 
beams and the shadows of the shading 
trees, loomed the calm majestic figure 
of the dead leader; clearly as in the 
days of his boyhood, he could hear 
the very wind whispering through the 
old maples, the rustie of the grass, 
the voice of his father telling the story 
he knew so well of the dead com- 
mander who had given his life for 
honor’s sake, urging him to live like 
the soldier and give all if need be for 
honor and for country; and clearly he 
heard a boyish voice solemnly and un- 
questioningly promise. 

Merdcn’s hand slipped to his desk. 
Like a returning surge that gathering 
its force far out in the deep heart of 
the sea beats against the ocean rocks, 
came the reaction;; the light of battle 
grew and blazed in his eyes, flashed 
from his face, and stirred in his 
voice—this time for honor, come what 
might! Through the tense strained 
quiet, with the strange sensation of 
hearing some other speak in a calm, 
unhurried voice, came the words: 

“These are the arguments in sup- 
port, but they are hollow as river 
reeds—” 

His voice caught the sound of the 
surging tides in his soul, the wondrous 
force that marshals itself on the side 
of right; with deepening power he 
went on. All faces faded except the 
face of his wife, to her he was plead- 
ing his right to manhood’s name, his 
right to her unquestioning love, her 
belief, her trust. 

When his last words had rung like 
steel On anvil, giving his vote as ‘“‘No!” 
a storm seemed to break; the sound 
crashed against the high dome and 
beaten back surged down in tossing 
biliows. Penetrating the silence in his 
exhausted brain, he heard his name 
crashing in order regular and even, 
like distant cannonading—they were 
cheering. 

It was long after that when he stole 
into his library and dropped wearily 
into the library chair. Some one came 
in with flushed face, with eyes softly 
shining and bright as stars, who sat 
on the arm of his chair, and drew his 
head to her bosom, whose whole soul 
and heart and undoubting love went 
into her words: 

“O, dearie, that was magnificent! I 
doubted you, but now--” 

And the kiss she gave him healed 
the raw wounds like a touch of the 
garments of Christ. 

A knock at the door brought the 
maid with a telegram. His wife 
opened it and gave it to him with 
trembling hands. 

“Dear Merdon: We offer you the nom- 
ination for the governorship; you are the 

an to ser not I. That was a great 

peech, doubted you once; I honor 
you now. WALCH.” 

The telegram sifted from his limp 
fingers to the floor; in his weary brain 
the dying tumult still echoed, but in 
his eyes was peace. 


Lima Baas for Winter 
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E. 8. 8S. 

PENNSYLVANIA housekeeper 
A summering at a New Jersey 

shore resort—hearing from 
home that drouth had ended the gar- 
den stuff, bought limas in the pod, 
shelled them and strung the beans on 
coarse thread as if beads, then hung 
them outside on the frame of her win- 
dow to dry. When first strung the 
beans were close in the thread. Next 
day there was a space between and 
next still more. When dried they had 
gs runk to half size. In buying the 
beans she had ordered those yet green 
in color and very smal’. In drying 
these retained the color and she said 
would have the fresh flavor. 

When wanted for use she would 
wash quickly in cold water, then cover 
with cold water and put on the back 
of the range to simmer for an hour. 
Then adding a teaspoonful of water 


in which a pea sized bit of bicarbonate, 


of soda had been e‘ssolved, let stand 
for a minute, then pour into the col- 
ander. Returning the beans to the 
pan she would cover with cold water 
and let simmer until a half hour be- 
fore serving when seasoning with but- 
ter and créam, or a little salt pork 
would be added. It is her practice 
to wait until at home from her vaca- 
tion and in October to do this as limas 
then on the vines would be the right 
size, and with the market surfeited 
to be had at very reasonable prices. 
‘To know the real flavor of the lima,” 
she said, “you must have it while 
green and not larger than a small 
thumbnail, and better than cream and 
butter, use the milk of a cocoanut.” 


TRAVEL 


‘ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


[Last week it was announced that Mrs 
Tupper’s next letter would tell you of 
Ceylon, but travelers are uncertain and 
instead of Ceylon here she is in—but 
read the letter. You will find no disap- 
pointment there. And: we are to_visit 
Ceylon later. Another letter next week.— 
The Editor.] 


Adventures in a Warm Climate 


EN ROUTE TO SINGAPORE, MAR 30, '10. 

Dear friends of the Homeland: Much 
has happened since I last wrote you, 
but time has been at a premium and 
the heat overpowering. We anchored 
in Victoria Harbor, Borneo, March 
and went ashore at Labaun in 
The town had little of in- 
terest save the natives themselves, 
who -were removed but a short dis- 
tance from cannibalism, and who gave 
an exhibition of their wild dances 
for our benefit. 

Their bodies 
tioned and firmly built. 


——— 


~d 
25, 


tenders. 


were well propor- 
The com- 








the event was celebrated in a most 
heroic style. It was whispered on 
board that if we had. no papers show- 
ing our preyious visit. to Neptune’s 
domain a ducking awaited us. How- 
ever, assured by our steward that 
the ladies would be safe, we ven- 
tured on deck. 

A tank filled with water had 
been prepared and. directly after 
lunch the ceremonies began. A por- 
tion of the saloon deck had been 
chosen for the scene. A procession, 
headed by Neptune and his queen, 
dressed in robes of state, with long 
strands of shredded rope for hair, 
after a circuitous route took _ their 
places on the platform. In the pro- 
cession was a prelate attended by 
two black servants carrying the 
ship’s Bible, which contained a set of 
rules and ordinances for Neptune’s 
domain, These were followed by the 
captain, first and second mate, ship’s 
doctors, the barber and his attendant, 
who carried a large pail of suds, an 
immense brush and a wooden razor 
about 2 feet long. Others of the crew 
completed the procession. 

The reading of the prelate from 
the great book leafed by the dusky 
attendants was followed. by the intro- 
duction of the captain, the doctors, 
Mr and Mrs Clark and others to Nep- 





“Suddenly He Paused, One Hand Half Raised in a Gesture” 


mon brotherhood of mankind seems 
not so far removed when we look 
from the scantily robed dancing man 
of Bornéo to the scantily robed belle 
of America, 

A stroll on the beach, gathering 
shells with a bright little Bornean 
boy by my side was an enjoyable fea- 
ture of the day. We were told that 
at the first visit of the Cleveland to 
this port, her immense proportions 
brought consternation to the hearts 
of the natives. Evidently there had 
been a demand for souvenirs on the 
former trip, for the poor folk had 
brought: together all their wares from 
uncleaned scull. and horns of the 
caribou to javelins and other weap- 
ons of war.’ I was content to carry 
away a few inferior postcards, for 
which IL. paid 10 cents apiece, and a 
box of shells, which my little com- 
panion and I had gathered. I would 
have been. pleased if I could have 
brought him as the finest curio. 

The day was exceedingly hot and 
we were giad to embark after a few 
hours and set sail for Java. 


Crossing the Equator 


On the evening of the 26th we 
crossed: the equator and the next day 


tune and his queen. 

This formality ended, some of the 
prominent gentlemen were by turn 
called to the platform and presented 
to thé barber, who took his position 
by the tank. After addressing them 
briefly, he applied regardless of fine 
cravat, or immaculate coat and white 
shoes the sudsy brush to the face, 
This was followed by the ungainly 
razor and the victim was tipped most 
unceremoniously into the tank, 
whither some of the blackened at- 
tendants had preceded him and who 
were ready to hold the poor fellow 
under until spouting and puffing he 
was allowed to come to the top, his 
white suit streaked with black and 
his former glory all departed. 

After the process with six or eight, 
the lines of hose which had been 
fastened to the masts were turned on 
and those who were exposed and 
had not, like the writer who stood 
on the bridge of the boat, raised their 
umbrellas were. drenched. 

Quiet and order were soon re- 
stored after the decks had been 
flooded. ‘That night on going to our 
stateroom, we each found a large, 
finely designed certificate of baptism 
with our new sea name attached, that 


f Lagoona, ifyi lake, bei 
the one Satasel be yy tind " = 


Beautiful Java pt Its Fruits 

March 28 found us in Batavia, the 
largest city of Java, situated about 
eighteen miles from the coast, Beau- 
tiful, beautiful Java! How shall I 
describe it? I recall having seen in 
my childhood pictures of the celes- 
tial city with its glistening white pil- 
lared houses behind and over which 
rose the lovely, stately palms. Well, 
that was a representation of Java. 
The houses and streets and perfectly 
kept lawns of the Dutch portion, for 
it still is a possession of that thrifty 
people, are spotlessly ciean. 

The native means of transportation 
is» the queer, little cart called the 
dos-a-dos on the front seat of which 
sits the driver, while the passengers 
ride backward on a séat adjoining 
his. So far the fruits of Java excel 
all others. Such pineapples, small 
in size, but juicy and yellow, with the 
most lucious flavor! The mangosteen, 
a pure white fruit about the size of a 
Siberian crabapple, enclosed in @ 
dark red lined shell about the size 
of a small tomaio, is considered the 
gem of all fruits. The sweetness and 
acid so delightfully blended, with am 
indescribable flavor as;it melts in the 
mouth made one almost wonder if it 
had not, in some surreptitious man- 
ner, been transplanted from the gar- 
den of the gods. 

The durian you don’t like and you 
do like. It is a perfect contradiction. 
The first thought by the odor i 
the combination of aged eggs and 
onions, whle the taste is that of a 
fine-flavored cool custard. Unless you 
visit the tropics you must enjoy these 
fruits in imagination only as no suc- 
cessful means of transportation has 
ever been devised. 

Asking you for this once to act on 
the principle “As one thinketh so @ 
thing is.” I leave you to test the 
merits while I sail on to Singapore. 

Wishing you a favorable season for 
sowing, I am 

Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 


Those Secret Place Letters 


ROM the letters coming in by 
EK every mail it appears that Alice 

and Eloise are very much 
missed. Evidently they have quite 
won the hearts of our mothers and 
daughters if we may judge by the let- 
ters received daily Mrs E. R. Hast- 
ings of Massachusetts writes: ‘‘Do not, 
we entreat you, drop Secret Place Let- 
ters. I consider them a first-class aid 
to housekeepers and hope they wiB 
go on for a long time.” 

“I have enjoyed reading Secret Place 
Letters very much indeed and hope 
they will be continued. I have been 
hoping Alice would repent and give 
‘Madam’ the sacred name of mother,” 
writes Mrs R. A: Tilden of Vermont. 

“I am a young housekeeper and 3 
wish you to know how much I appre- 
ciate the Secret Place Letters. I have 
really learned more of domestic science 
in the past few months than in all the 
rest of my life. Please do arrange for 
Alice to be back soon so that we can 
depend on the letters to help us out 
on pickling,” writes a young bride. 

A little Massachusetts girl writes, 
“Please do not drop Secret Place Let- 
ters, for I find them very interesting.” 
This is from Indiana: “My mother 
and I hope that you will continue Se- 
cret Place Letters. We will be dis- 
appointed if these interesting and in- 
structive letters are not continued.” 
Sarah EB. Jakes. 

Essie Heath of Maine writes, “I 
want the letters of Alice and Bloise 
continued and hope the other boys and 
girls will want them too.” A grand- 
mother away up in Vermont says: 
“Continue the Secret Place Letters by 
all means. I hope that girl will. be 
thoroughly reformed.” 

Mrs William J. Findlay of the Old 
Bay State is bringing her boy up in the 
way he should go. She writes: “By 
all means keep up the D § letters, 
I find the recipes fine. I am teaching 
my boy to cook.” 

If the demand for these letters is as 
great as here indicated, they will cer- 
tainly be continued. In the meantime 
we would like to have more expres- 
sions of opinion. If you want the Se- 
cret: Place Letters with their instruc- 
tion in domestic science, just drop a ~ 
card to the sonnebota Editor, and tell 
him so. 








The girl who terns up her delicate 
nose at the suggestion that it is her 
duty to qualify herself as a food ex- 
pert for the sake of her possible chil- 
dren makes a big blunder. 
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equally to the handling of fruits. —The Editer.] 
Delicious Blue or Huckleberries 
Wash fruit in cold water. Pick out 
all stems, trash, small, imperfect and 
soft berries. Pack firmly without 
mashing fruit. Fill jars full and add 
enough cold water to entirely fill. .Put 
on new rubbers, set tops in position 
and place jars in cooking vessel. Fill 
vessel with cold water to a depth that 
will bring the water up two or three 
imches on the outside of jars, cover, 
place on stove and bring to boiling 
point. Boil five minutes, seal tight, 
and continue boiling ten minutes. Re- 
move jars and let stand 24 hours. On 
second day, place jars in vessel as on 
first day, and boil 15 minutes. Re- 
move, let stand 24 hours, and on third 
day cook as directed for second day. 


Plums 


Select firm, ripe fruit, wash in clean, 
cold water, remove stems and any 
trash and pack firmly. Fill jars al- 
most full and add four level table- 
spoons (about two ounces) of gran- 
ulated sugar, then fill entirely full with 
fresh. cold water. Use new rubbers, 
put tops in position and place jars in 
cooking vessel. Cook as directed for 
biueberries except that the boiling 
should be for ten minutes before seal- 
ing. 


Peaches 
Use firm, solid fruit, not too ripe. 
Peel, cut in halves and remove pits, 


unless fruit is to be canned whole. 
Pack firmly as soon as possible. Fill 
jars almost full and add eight level 
tablespoons (about four ounces) of 
granulated sugar, for a heavy syrup, 
and fill entirely full with cold water. 
Put new rubbers in place, set tops in 
position and place jars in cooking ves- 
sel. Fill vessel with cold water to a 
C»pth that will bring water up two or 
three inches on the outside of jars, 
cover, put on stove and heat to boiling 
point. Boil ten minutes, seal tight and 
continue boiling ten minutes. Remove 
jars and let them stand <! hours. On 
gecond day, place jars in vessel as on 
first day, and boli 20 minutes. Re- 
move, let stand 24 hours, and on third 
day cook as directed for second day. 
If medium syrup be preferred, use six 
level tablespoons (about three ounces) 
of granulated sugar, and cook as di- 
rected. Small peaches and pieces not 
put in the jars of fancy fruit may be 
canned in light syrup and used for 
making pies. The fruit is prepared 
and cooked as directed, using four 
level tablespoons (about two ounces) 
of granulated sugar. 


Pears 


Fruit should be ripe, but not soft. 
Peel, cut in halves or quarter, cut 
out all .core, bruised and decayed 
specks. Pack firmly. Fill jars al- 
most full, add six level tablespoons 
{about three ouvnces) of granulated 
sugar, and fill entirely full with fresh, 
cold water. Use new rubbers, put tops 
in position and place jars in cooking 
vessel. Fill vessel with cold water to 
a depth that will bring the water up 
two or three inches on the outside of 
jars, cover, place on stove and bring 
to boiling point. Treat as directed for 
peaches. 


Quinces 
Pare and quarter the fruit. Cut out 
all core, bruised and decayed specks 
and drop pieces in cold water until 


ready to jack in. jars. Pack firmly. 
Fill jars almost full, add eight level 
tablespoons (about four ounces) of 


granulated sugar and fill entirely full 


with fresh, cold water. Treat as di- 
rected for peaches. 
Raspberries 


Handle fruit lightly. Select firm, 
ripe, well-colered berries. Remove all 
stems, leaves, trash, imperfect and soft 
fruit. Pack firmly, being careful not 
to mash berries. Fill jars almost full, 
add four level tablespoons {about two 
ounces) of granulated sugar, and fill 
entirely frull with fresh, cold water. 
Use new rubbers, put tops in position 
and place jars in cooking vessel. Fill 
vessel with cold water to a depth that 
will bring the water up two or three 
inches on the outside of jars, cover, 
put on stove and bring to boiling point. 
Boil five minutes, seal tight and con- 
tinue’ boiling five minutes. Remove 
jars and set aside for 24 hours. On 
second day, place jars in vessel as on 
first day, and boil ten minutes. Re- 
move jars, let stand 24 hours, and on 
third day cook as directed for second 
day. 


QUITE 
My Grandpa’s Stories 


BY BUTH RAYMOND 





I ifke my ‘s stories 
Because y're alw: 
He tells me how he wo 
When farming tools were few; 
He had a pair of oxen, 
A plow and hoe and spade, 
The ax he was double-bit, 
Its handle grandpa made. 7 


He made a drag and sometimes 
He made a rake or two 

To help out in the harvest, 
For farming tools were few 

They cut the grain with sickies ~ 
But haying, that’was fun! 

A dozen boys were mowing 
Until a field was done. 


The scythes were keen and shining, 
The grass was wet with dew, 
They went to work at daybreak 
All whistling tunes they knew. 
They had a lunch at ten o’cleock— 
It tasted very nice; 
The bread had maple sugar on— 
I wish I had a slice. 


I wish that I could blow the horn 
That called them home at noon 

For dinner, and for resting time, 
Which always passed too soon 

I wish that I could have a ride 
As grandpa used to do 

Upon the birvest load of hay 
The ox team ever drew, 


And have the oxen walk aleng 
So careful and so mild 
They .ouldn’t jar the load enough e 
To wake a sleeping child. 
I'd listen to the robin's song 
And watch the sky s0 blue 
And dream about a pretty girt 
AS grandpa used to do. 





Appreciates Woman’s Number 
BY AN EASTERN WOMAN 


HE idea of a woman's. number 

appeals to me. Of course, there 

are few feminine farmers com- 
pared with the number of the other 
sex, but look into the farm home and 
see where the real backbone of the 
farm is, Who does the most to make 
the farm and home a success? 

There are many men who are good 
financiers and hard workers; their 
wives can manage the household with- 
out undue thought or worry. But 
there are also thousands of women who 
earry the whole burden of thought 
besides doing more work than they 
should. 

I should think that many of the men 
would be put to shame by what the 
women of this century are doing. I 
believe the time is rapidly coming 
when farm women will come into their 
own—will have the conveniences 
which their city sisters. have. 

I fear that all too many farm women 
give themselves insufficient personal 
attention. I believe that they should 
have a daily, refreshing bath and 
make it a point to at least dress in a 
clean, plain gown for the afternoon 
and evening. In fact, it seems to me 
that there is no real need of soiled or 
disreputable clothes even in the morn- 





ing. A farm woman owes something 
t. herself and not all to money- 
making. 


I insist that my husband keeps a 
bool: account and we know just what 
he makes on every crop. We have 
Saved money every year but one, and 
that was the first. One must learn to 
think as well as work. It isn’t brute 
strength that counts as much as 
strength of intellect. 





The Open Forum 


What Others Say 


Dear Host: I think farming is the 
most healthful of all occupations. [ 
am very fond ef music and books. [ 
agree with “Delaware Girl" that the 
church and school are necessary for 
young people.—(M. M., N Y. . 

Dear Host: We are “twin cousins” 
of 17 and don’t keep company with 
the boys very much, although we do 
not think we are too young. We 
think the right ones will come some 
day. We do not think parents should 
want to choose husbands for their 
girls.—_[L. M. f and L. M. R., W Va. 

Dear Host: I think farming is a 
good occupation but I believe that 
some men were not born for farming. 
I think we should take up the work 


which interests us most.—(J. E. O., Pa. | 


Dear Host:. I agree with “Cranky 
Crank,” that frequently the bad 
housekeeper is the cause of a man 
wanting to spend the evening cise- 
where than at home. [If girls have 
enough influence over young men to 
reform them, as some think they do, 


* har 4 


pa ke ae 


DOMESTIC 





— 


the reverse must be true, and I have | 
no doubt a girl of bad character can 
use her influence to destroy the am- 
bition of a young man, thereby per- 
haps ruining him for life I agree 
with “June Remington” that often 
those who are trying to lead a pure, 
noble life are made the object of talk 
by others.—(|Keystone Lad. 

Dear Host: I like to spend my 
spare time with music and books. I 
enjoy outdoor exercises very much and 
assist my father in his general farm 
work. I have learned much about 
farming.—[ Miss R. C. G., N Y. 





Dear Host: “Pennsylvania Farm 
Girl” has taken the right view of 
marriage. I think parents ought to 
instruct their boys in the importance 
of choosing a wife wisely. Marriage 
is a serious subject to think of, and 
it should be studied well and thor- 
oughly by both parties concerned.— | 
1G. S. N., Ohio. 


What's the Use?—Never talk about | 





your sicknesses, or mention your 
“symptoms.” If you had a sleepless 
night, what earthly good can you do 
by telling about it? How will the 
world be made better or more joyous 
by knowing that you heard the clock 
strike every time, until four in the | 
morning? You can only throw a 
damper on the spirits of others by | 
giving them detailed information as 
to how many times you turned over 
or sat up in bed; how your back 
ached or your feet cramped until you 
almost “hollered,” and so on. It does 
not make you any better to advertise 
your miseries, and it does make other 
people worse. One of the first things 
to be done in starting to live con- 
stractively is to give up the habit of 
seeking for sympathy. The sympathy 
habit, once formed, is hard to break. 
The desire to tell our -troubles and 
receive commiseration grows almost 
irresistible if we indulge it; and yet 
the practice produces only evil results. 
{Wallace D. Wattles in Nautilus. 





For beauty and service 

Get dainty cotton Prints 
that make durable dress- 
es, if you would strike the 
keynote of real economy. 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 


> Plaids and Stripes 
2 have been recognized as the 
Standard Calicoes for over 65 
years. They are beaviifully 
printed on the best- woven, fin 
Sb, est priot-cloths made. This 
x and 
~ a 





black is wash-tub-proof—color 
fabric are inseparable, 
Numerous artistic designs. 
Show this advertisement te your deal- 
er whee you order, and dea't accept 














= substitutes. If not in your dealer's 

Ss stock write us his mame and address, 
We'll help him supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


~ Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 






HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
wart Hartshorn 






on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 


and from there 
home. But 





to the country 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn, 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 
find them not only store fresh, 


but 
and whole. 


fresh—clean, crisp 


A package costs 5c, 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








The 25-horsepower Over. 
land as shown in picture 
costs $1,000. The wheel 
base is 102 inches. Same 
car with single rumble seat 
costs $1,050; with double 
rumble seat, $1,075; with 
complete toy tonneau, 
$1,100. 





The Most Popular Car 
In the World 





Over 20,000 peopie will this year buy Overlands—the simple, trouble- 
proof, economical cars—the best value ever given. . 


There are many able men making automobiles, 
and there are many kinds of pretty good cars. 

But one of these cars—the Overland—has come to 
lead all the ‘rest. In but little more than two years— 
‘in spite of all competition—it has become the most 
popular car in existence. 

Such a car, as you know, must be a remarkable 
It is a car which you should investigate. 


Simple— Economical 


The Overland has fewer parts than any other au- 
tomobile. Many experts have worked on it to remove 
the complexities—to make the car trouble-proof. 

Wherever possible, they made one part to take the 
place of many. They have made @ car which almost 
cares for itself. Many a man has run it thousands of 
miles without even cleaning a spark plug. 

They devised the pedal control. One goes forward 
or backward, fast or slow, by simply pushing pedals. 
it is so simple, so natural, that a child can master the 
ear in ten minutes. ~A young woman is now driving 
one of these cars from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They have made a car which always keeps going, 
regardless of roads or weather. A car which has run 
28 miles on one gallon of gasoline. A car which has 
been operated over thousands of miles at a cost of 
% cent per mile. 


ear. 





Some of Its Users 


Overlands have been used for a year and a half 
in the U. S. Mail service. Their daily trips are from 
60 to 75 miles. These cars have never missed a trip— 
never delayed the mails for a moment. Yet at times 
they have run when the snow was so deep that all 
other' traffic was stopped. 

Numerous large concerns are supplying Overlands 
to their country salesmen. Among them are the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. and the Altman & Taylor 
Machine Co. 

One ranch in Texas has lately bought 15 Overlands 
for the use of their cowboys. It is found that 15 
men in Overlands can do more than 50 men on horses, 

The Overland is selected for all of these uses 
because any man can always keep it going. 


The Greatest Value 


No other maker begins-to give what the Overland 
gives for the money... One reason is our enormous 
production. We often turn out 140 cars per day. 

Another reason is our.extensive use of modern auto- 
matic machinery. Over $3,000,000 has been invested to 
make Overland cars economically. 

Every part, by some special machine, is made in 
the most economical way. Many are made at a tenth 
of the usual cost. Yet they are made with exactness 
such as hand work never gives. 

In these ways and others we have cut the cost of 
Overlands 20 per cent within the past year alone. 


Note the Result 


We are now selling a 25-horse power Overland for 
$1,000. The wheel base is. 102 inches, the power is 
sufficient for any road or hill, the possible speed is 50 
miles an hour. 

We are selling a 40-horse power Overland, with 
single rumble seat, for $1,250. . The wheel base is 112 
inches. Other styles for $1,275, $1,400 and $1,500. 

There are thousands of men—some of them right 
around you—who know that the Overland is the most 
desirable car that was ever created. If you will send 
us this coupon we will tell you all of the reasons, and 
send pictures of. all of the cars.. Send it now, before 
you forget it. 

We have dealers in. 800 towns. 











The Willys-Overland Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free. 




















The Best Roofing Manufactured !~ 


Requires no painting. 
new, clean stock. Bright as a dollar. 


Economical and easy to put on; no previous experience necessary. 
Sheets are ful/ size. 
Sheets. Heavily galvanized on both sides withthe most approved galvanizing material; preparation will adhere forever. "Galvanized”’ 
means that the iron has been coated with liquid Zinc, which makes it absolutely rust and weather-proof; sot affected by heat or 
cold, Makes buildings warmerin Winter and coolet in Summer. 


Absol } » 


ii) pf brand 
Comes in Corrugated, V"’ Crimped, Standing Seam or Plain Flat 





Drains perfectly and does not soak, Does not taint rain 


Did Strike 


and cause 2165 out of a total of 2960 fire 
losses to farm buildings during one year 
in one state, according-to an official re- 
port of 111 fire insurance companies, 


PROF. WEST DODD’S 
Wonderful Invention 
D & S$. Woven Copper Cable Lightning Red 

and System of Installation 

insures absolute safety and protection to 

life and property from the terrible de- 

stroyer,1 ghtning: It is the only system 
of protection endorsed bythe Mutual 

Insurance Comipanies of the United 

States and Canada (2000 fire insurance 

companies), 


‘You Need It 

_—— 
Endorsements of leading fire insurance 
companies (list of them in catalogue—send 


Woven Copper 


The D. & S. Rod Pays for Stself and 
Then te Save You Money 
Off Your Insurance Bills 

More D. & 8S. Rods sold than any other 
three makes combined. Insist on the trade- 
mark D, &8. Itis your protection, 

Send for catalogue and book, “The Laws 
and Nature of Lightning,” free. 


Make Yourself, Your Family, ¥: 
“heee ee 








DODD & STRUTHERS, 
401 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 











» Who Never Shirks 
NEVER GRUMBLES, ALWAYS WORKS 

The Waterloc Boy is not a city dude. 
He is not clothed in scarlet, but he is 
dressed in a hickory shirt and overalls, 
He is plain, honest ‘‘ Abraham Linc-} 
oln’’ sort of a fellow—as reliable as 
Old Honesty itself—as dependable as 
Old Fai 


Guaranteed for Five long Years. 
He’s just the boy for you. *tyou 
want to adopt him? He is a good 
business proposition. We pledge you 
good service, high quality, low prices. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 
PARTICULARS 


WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
NGINE C0, 








illustrated in book. 


This is just ao litte 
to You "sis 2s, bring 
you my Bi Book Free—8 
postage € by me. Show you over 
styles and save you 626.50 or up if you 


Write a Postal 
Bee y Boy eed Auto-Seat, colon 
y All gold on 30 ; 
Year Guar- 
Also harness. Write me 
(se - 





Sold direct from our own roofing factory—the largest in the 
We sell thousands of squares of 


Fire and lightning-preof. Makes your insurance cheaper. 
world, Chicago House Wrecking Co. sells more roofing material than any other concern. 
Galvanized Rust-Proof Iron” every week. Used in all climates. Forevery kind of building. 


PAINTED STEEL ROOFING AT $1.25 PER HUNDRED SQUARE FEET! 


Also in stock, 2 full line of pcinted Steel and Tron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling, all styles at $1.25 per 100 sq. feet and up. 
Pill in the coupon below. We will send you samples free of charge together with a vast amount of roofing informations 


Roofing Supplies of FREE SAMPLE COUPON NO. 25 
Every Kind ! Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago.: 


i Kind of Building «0.00: seve cece cseccccess cee se 
Send for our 500 pags Catalog Mo. 25. ; 


It is full of information for the shrewd, careful 3 
economical buyer. Lists thourands upon thous 

of rare bargains. Price offers which command orders. 
Millions of dollars worth of merch: e, bought at 
Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and other force: es, are plain- 


water. 





Low-Down Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice bow much time two men 
could lose going to the field to load a high wagon 
—one waiting on the other? 
One man with a Low-Down Handy Wagon 
would have the load half on before the two 
men get started. Get our free catalogue, 


HAVANA WETAL WHEEC 60.; BOX 60, HAVANA, ILC. 
Let us cend 


ly described in this book. SEND FOR IT. X ot 7-1: et why you oo bay A; 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. yi 4 tay ak ar ee Salut Uifterent 3 4% by yh eceidenta es bow 4 
35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. . odeee cece ccece SIMD cvvses cece snd your friends. Addres E. N. RITTASE CO., 

es MOSHER ST., BALTIMORE, M 


‘ 








Size of Roof J. 000+ cccccecccces ccnces cece cess cece cesses cose sabe 











If you want Siding or Ceiling give diagram and full dimensions.-.. 
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